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JACK HAZARD AND HIS FORTUNES. 


CHAPTER VII. 


THE WOODCHUCK HUNT. 













» T was broad day when Jack awoke the next morning, 
and sat up on the straw, and rubbed his eyes open. 
YW There was Lion at his side, and one collier stretched 
upon the straw, and the other sitting on the log hy 
isa the fire; there, too, was the smoking coal-pit, He 
\ay remembered everything, except a blanket. which had 
been spread over him in the night. 

But he soon saw that it was mot his friend sitting 
by the fire, but the other collier ; it was his friend lying 
on the straw. Jack. had a good view of his face, and 
was surprised to see how old he looked by daylight. He 
was really an old man. His eyes were shut, but certain 
odd movements of his hands about his chin showed that 
he was not asleep. Now he seemed to be feeling carefully 
at his throat for something, then one hand was withdrawn 
with a sudden jerk. Jack wondered for a long time what 
he was about; then he saw that the jerking hand held 
a pair of tweezers, with which he was pulling out his short 
beard, hair by hair. 

Jack made a rustling movement, and the man opened 
his. eyes. 

“'You’re jest in time,” he said, groping at his chin. “ Breakfast’s about 
ready,” — fixing the tweezers. . “ Waiting, I thought I ’d” —jerk ! —“ take 
my baird off.” 
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“ Have n’t you a razor?” said Jack, horrified. 

“What do I want of a razor? If I have that, I must have a looking- 
glass, and a strap, and a lather-box, and a lather-brush, and ” — jerk ! — “all 
sich things, Besides, a razor can’t smooth the face off like a pair of 
tweezers ; they take the baird out ” — jerk ! — “ by the roots.” 

“Why don’t you let it grow?” said Jack, thinking the operation must 
be painful. 

“And go about looking like any old straggler?” said the collier, turning 
his eyes on Jack in a sort of reproachful astonishment. “I’m a charcoal- 
burner, and a miserable dog enough, in my way, but I ain’t so low down 
as that!” and he went on, groping at his chin, and jerking. 

As this was before beards had come into fashion with us, and few besides 
tramps and foreigners went unshaven (though side-whiskers were orthodox), 
Jack felt that he had insulted his friend and ought to beg his pardon. 
Before he could think what to say, however, the collier repeated, still busy 
at his toilet, — 

“No, sir! I ain’t so low down as that! I live from hand to mouth, and 
half the time in the woods, and I may be as black as the coal I work in, 
yet no Sunday goes over this head and sees any hair about it that don’t 
belong there. As reg’lar as the day comes round, jes’ so reg’lar,” and he 
finished the sentence with a jerk. 

“Do you go to meeting?” Jack respectfully inquired. 

*“T can’t exactly say I’m a meetin’-goin’ man. Yet a man may have 
some idee of decency, for all that. Sundays, we watch the pit when it’s 
necessary, but otherwise we have a sort o’ kind o’ day o’ rest, and maybe 
supply ourselves with a little fresh meat by killin’ a squirrel or a woodchuck. 
Have ye seen Grodson ?” 

“Who is Grodson?” 

“He is my pardner. His name is Grodson, and my name is Danvers. 
Grodson !” 

The “ pardner ” —a tall, lank fellow, with high cheek-bones and straight 
black hair that gave him the look of an Indian — came loungingly up to the 
door of the hut. Stooping a little, he looked in and saw Jack, whom Dan- 
vers introduced as the boy that wanted to hire out for a few days. 

Grodson turned gloomily away. “I don’t want no boys to work about 
a pit I’ve anything to do with,” he said, and walked loungingly back to 
the fire. 

Jack felt quite disheartened at this reply; but Danvers said, “ Never 
mind. He’s cross ’fore breakfast. I'll try and talk him over arterwards, — 
though,” he added, finishing his toilet, and putting up his tweezers, “I don’t 
crack up the business, mind!” 

Breakfast was soon ready, consisting of black coffee from the kettle, 
pork fried in a spider, and potatoes baked in the ashes. It was eaten in 
primitive fashion by the colliérs and their guest, sitting on logs holding 
pewter plates on their knees. Yet everything tasted good to Jack, who 
was used to rough life, and who would have been happy could he have 
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won from Grodson a smile for himself and a piece of meat for his dog. 
As it was, the breakfast preparefl for two was consumed to the last morsel 
by them, and nothing was left for Lion. 


“1 ’d give him a chunk,” Danvers whispered to Jack while Grodson was © 


putting away the dishes, “but I don’t want my pardner to git a prejidice 
agin ye ’fore I’ve had a chance to talk him round. The best thing for 
you is to go out and see if you and your dog can find a woodchuck.” 

“Of course! where?” said Jack, eagerly. 

“They’re plenty over on Chatford’s side-hill yender. They come out 
of their holes to feed on the young clover. Watch till you see one a good 
piece from his hole, then rush in; a boy can outrun’ one, say nothing of a 
smart dog.” 

Elated at the prospect of finding game for Lion, and of being able perhaps 
to repay the colliers’ hospitality by bringing in a woodchuck, Jack started 

off. The morning was cloudy, yet not unpleasant. To avoid the swamp, 
he passed through the borders of a high woodland, under branches still drip- 
ping with the last night’s rain. The trees were in the tender foliage of early 
summer, the air was singularly fresh and sweet, a few birds twittered unseen 
among the boughs, and the heart of the homeless boy stirred with a strange 
delight. 

He saw two or three woodchucks run into the ground as he approached 
the hillside. One came out again, and sat up on the edge of its hole with 
its fore-feet on its breast, watching, while Jack, keeping Lion behind, crept 
stealthily along by a fence; then suddenly, while he was still five or six 
rods off, it gave a shrill whistle and dived once more into the earth. 

Between this hole and the fence there was a stone-heap, behind which 
Jack now hid himself with Lion, and waited for the woodchuck to reappear. 
He had watched but a few minutes when he saw something like a grayish- 
brown nose pushed up over the little circular ridge of yellow dirt about the 
hole. There it remained for a long time, so still that he began to think 
he was mistaken about its being a nose; then suddenly, almost while he 
was winking his eyes, the nose had gone, and the woodchuck was sitting 
erect again on the heap of dirt over his hole. 

“0, if I only had a gun!” thought Jack. As he had no gun, he remained 
quiet in his hiding-place. In a few minutes his patience was rewarded by 
seeing the animal get down upon the grass and begin to feed. He ate 
a little clover, then sat up on his hind legs again; then he ate a little more, 
and stopped to look about him without sitting up; and so kept on, gaining 
confidence with each observation he took, and getting farther and farther 
from his hole. All this time Jack was so intent watching his game that 
he did not perceive that he was himself watched by a man and a boy, 
creeping down over the hill behind the fence. 

At length the woodchuck was almost as far from the hole as the hole 
was from the stone-heap. “ Now’s my chance!” Jack thought, and sprang 
forward with Lion. “Sick, Sick!” he shouted. 

The dog caught sight of the woodchuck ; the woodchuck had already 
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caught sight of the dog. Jack expected to see it run for the hole it had 
left, and thought he was sure of it, when it began to run the other way. 
It scampered off as fast as it could on its stout legs; Lion followed with 
swift bounds, but was still some yards behind, when it plunged into another 
hole, which Jack had not seen. 

At the same moment the man and the boy, who had been watching Jack, 
jumped over the fence, and threw themselves down in his place behind 
the stone-heap. 

Lion sprang at the hole, and into it as far as his shoulders, in a great 
fury ; and presently backed out again, growling and snarling, and tugging 
hard at something, which he shook with all his savage might. Great was 
Jack’s joy and astonishment, on reaching the spot, to see that it was the 
game he had thought lost. The woodchuck, as his head came last out 


of the ground, turned to give battle ; thereupon Lion seized him by the 
throat, and, shaking him again, rattled a chain that held a trap that clasped 
a leg of the animal. 

The chain was fastened to a stake driven deep into the ground. Stake 
and chain had been carefully covered with earth, like the trap itself; yet 
experienced woodchucks had wisely avoided the hidden steel jaws, till this 
unlucky one was driven into them by a danger that left him no time fo 
reflection. 

As soon as Jack could make Lion leave off shaking the game, he took 
it from the trap, turned it over, lifted it, and laid it down again. “ What a 
fat one!” said he, thinking it would make the colliers, himself, and Lion, 
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alla good dinner. But was it his? He could not but remember — though 
he would have been very glad to forget — that the trap had it first. Should 
he disregard the trap’s claims and carry off the prize? He was rapidly 
making up his mind to do so, — lifting the woodchuck again to see how 
heavy it was, and at the same time glancing around to make sure he was 
not observed, — when his eye caught sight of a face peering at him over 
the stone-heap. . 

Jack dropped the woodchuck again, and began to .press its fat sides with 
his foot, looking down at it, and whistling, with an air of exceeding inno- 
cence. Thereupon the man and boy advanced from their hiding-place. 

Jack, with his hands in his pockets, and his head on one side, stopped 
whistling, and awaited their approach. Their excited faces warned him 
of trouble ; they came with no friendly intentions, he was sure. The man 
—a farm-laborer, bareheaded, in shirt-sleeves, with a stoop in his shoul- 
ders, a retreating chin, and a little narrow mouth open (but for two con- 
spicuous front teeth closing on the nether lip, and giving to the orifice 
they covered an expression ludicrously like that of some rodent: animal) — 
marched up to Jack, fixing upon him a pair of small, twinkling gray eyes, 
and said, “1 guess you ’re jest the chap I want!” 

“What do ye guess ye want me fer?” said Jack, perceiving in the 
man’s face and tone of voice certain curious signs of fright. 

The man cast an anxious look at Lion, then said, — enunciating his é’s 
and #’s and w’s with the aid of the said front teeth, doing service in place 
of the upper lip, which was. not on speaking terms with its companion, 
“Wal, to be plain about it, —stealin’.’ And he laid a hand on Jack’s 
shoulder. 

“ What have I been stealing?” said Jack, looking almost foo candid and 
guileless for the occasion. “If you mean this here woodchuck that my 
dog drove into the trap —” 

“Come, now! there’s reason in all things,” said the man. “It’s for 
stealin’ somethin’ 'sides woodchucks, and you know it!” At the same 
time, seeing that the dog remained neutral, he tightened his grasp of Jack’s 
collar. 

Jack grew pale, remembering his theft of the night before, and taking 
all at once into his soul the full significance of the man’s bare head. But 
he was not cowed ; he thought, “I ’ll give him his old hat ; then if he won’t 
let me go I'll set Lion on to him.” He had actually taken off the hat, 
and was about presenting it, with a reckless laugh, — as if the whole affair 
were a good joke, — when his captor said, “ In the fust place, what have you 
done with the stolen prope’ty ?” 

“ With the — what?” said Jack. 

“The things you ’ve stole; own up now!” F 

“The things? Oh!” said Jack. He scratched his head, as if he had 
taken off the hat for that particular purpose, and covered himself again. 
“What things?” 

And it may be observed that now, knowing himself to be really guiltless 
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of the theft he was charged with, he did not take the trouble to look so very 
innocent, and that his reckless air had vanished. 

“What things! As if you didn’t know better’n anybody! Come! if 
ye won’t own up, you must walk along with me.” 

“1 can walk along with ye,” said Jack, having given up all idea of calling 
Lion to his aid. “ But a feller can’t own up to taking things he hain’t took, 
can he?” 

“ Bring my hat, Phin!” said his captor; and it was brought from behind 
the stone-heap. “ Now come along; I guess we’ll make ye hear to rea- 
son!” ‘ 

“ But what’s to be done with the woodchuck ?” said Jack, anxiously. 

“ Woodchuck belongs to me ; it’s my trap!” said the boy called Phin. 

“Your trap would n’t have ketched him if it had n’t been for my dog,” 
said Jack. 

“Your dog would n’t have got him if it hadn’t been for my trap,” said 
the boy. 

“Then le’s divide,” said Jack, as he was led off by the hand on his collar. 

“See about that!” grinned the boy, following, and dragging the wood- 
chuck. , 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE ALARM AT PEACH HILL FARM. 


THE man who had thus taken Jack into custody was Mr. Philander Pip- 
kin, of Peach Hill Farm. Peach Hill Farm was owned by the Chatfords, 
and “ P. Pipkin, Esq.” (as his name appeared carved by his own jack-knife 
on the stable door) was their hired man. 

Early that Sunday morning he had started, milk-pail in hand, for the 
barn-yard ; but had dropped his pail in consternation as he came in sight 
of the said stable door. A minute later he was back in the Chatford kitch- 
en, calling loudly, “Mr. Chatford! Mis’ Chatford! Boys! Heavens an’ 
airth !” 

“ Well, Mr. Pipkin! Who’s killed now, Mr. Pipkin?” said a sarcastic 
female voice from the pantry, and a tart female face peered out at him from 
the pantry door. 

“ Miss Wansey,” replied Mr. Pipkin, sternly, “1 ’ve nothin’ to say to you, 
understand ! ” 

“O, haven’t you! very glad to hear it!” said Miss Wansey. “Then 
mabby you ’ll be so good as mof to make a person deaf screaming out so 
in a person’s kitchen !” 

“A person’s kitchen!” retorted Mr. Pipkin. “It’s as much my kitchen 
as it is your kitchen, I guess! Where’s Mr. Chatford?” 

“Mr. Pipkin,” replied Miss Wansey, from the depths of the pantry, 
“I’ve nothing to say to you! ” and she rattled the breakfast knives and forks. 

One would naturally infer, from this slight altercation, that these two 
members of the Chatford household were not on the very best of terms with 
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each other. Miss Wansey was to the kitchen what Mr. Pipkin was to the 
farm ; and their mutual functions bringing them into frequent collision, each 
had grown jealous of the other’s dictation, —- Miss Wansey accused Mr. 
Pipkin of assuming too much authority, and Mr. Pipkin charged Miss 
Wansey with putting on airs. It was now at least a year and a half since 
they had consequently had “nothing to say” to each other, and had said 
it severely. 

“‘ What is the matter, Philander?” said a mild, motherly woman, hooking 
her gown as she came into the kitchen. 

“Matter, Mis’ Chatford! Matter enough!” said Mr. Pipkin. “ Deacon 
up yit?” 

“He is getting up,” said Mrs. Chatford, her calm voice and serene 
demeanor in beautiful contrast with Miss Wansey’s tartness and Mr. Pip- 
kin’s excitement. “ Are any of the creatures sick, Philander?” 

“Wuss ’n that!” said Mr. Pipkin, pressing forward through the door 
by which she had come in. There was a sitting-room beyond, and a bed- 
room beyond that, in the door of which appeared Deacon Chatford himself, 
half-dressed, with one boot on and the other in his hand. 

“What’s woke ye up, Pippy?” he asked,-with a half-amused, half-anx- 
ious face, as he stooped to pull on the other boot. 

“You ’ll say woke up!” Mr. Pipkin exclaimed. “ Jes’ come out and see! 
Stable door wide open, and Old Maje gone!” 

Mr. Chatford looked somewhat less amused, and somewhat more anxious ; 
and he began to button his suspenders with awkward haste. 

“Gone? Not stolen! He has probably slipped his halter, pushed the 
door open, and got out. I don’t believe you hooked the door last night.” 
“Yes, I did! No, I didn’t! Yes,” said Mr. Pipkin, confusedly, — “1 
either hooked it, or I did n’t hook it, I forgit which, but it makes no odds, — 
you ’d gone over to the Basin with Old Maje, and I went to bed ’fore you 
got home.” 

Mr. Chatford ran his fingers through his uncombed hair: He paid fre- 
quent visits to the Basin, and sometimes rode, and sometimes walked ; 
he now remembered that he rode last night, and wondered if he had been 
so careless, when he put up the horse, as to leave the stable door unfas- 
tened. ‘Most likely I did. Thinking of something else, probably.” (He 
was a “terrible absent-minded man,” as Miss Wansey said.) “You'll find 
the old rogue about the place somewhere, Pippy.” 

“1 don’t know but what he migfzé slip his halter and push the door open,” 
argued Mr. Pipkin; “but how could he git into the harness and hitch 
himself to the buggy ?” 

“ Harness an’ buggy missin’ too,” said Mr. Pipkin’s front teeth and under 
lip. ; 

This was certainly a strong point; and Mr. Chatford, his hair erect, one 
trousers-leg lodged on the top of his boot, and one suspender hanging, 
looked to Mr. Pipkin for an explanation. 

“ That alters the case! I'll be right out there! Call the boys, mother!” 
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Mrs. Chatford stepped quickly to the chamber door, and, opening it, 
called up the stairs, “ Moses! Phineas! are you awake?” 

Moses and Phineas, enjoying their Sunday morning slumbers, murmured 
something indistinctly, and turned upon their pillows. 

“Wake up!” said their mother. “Old Maje has been stolen; and you 
must help hunt him up!” 

Moses and Phineas bounded to the floor in an instant, leaped into their 
clothes, and came scampering down the stairs. They reached the stable 
in a half-buttoned state, and found their father gazing ruefully at the vacant 
stall and harness-pegs. 

“ Well, boys,” said he, “it looks as if we should n’t do sai ploughing 
to-day.” 

“ Ploughing ? Sunday?” said Mr. Pipkin. “I guess not!” 

“T declare, I’m getting more absent-minded than ever?” said Mr. Chat- 
ford. 

“ Now you believe what I told you, don’t you?” said Moses, the elder 
son. “If you had put a lock on the door when I wanted you to, this 
would n’t have happened.” 

“We'll have a lock now,” said Phineas, the younger, sarcastically. 
“ That’s the way, — after the horse is stolen.” 

“T meant to have got a lock, but never could think on’t, — I’m so plaguy 
forgetful ! Though I never thought before there was any danger from horse- 
thieves hereabouts.” 

“ Padlocks ain’t o’ no great use, where any one’s bent on breakin’ in,” 
observed Mr. Pipkin, looking carefully to see if anything else had been 
stolen. 

“What we want is a big dog,” said Phineas, who had long been teaSing 
for one. ‘“ But you are so afraid a dog will kill sheep!” 

“ Well, I shall have to take it from old and young now, I suppose!” said 
Mr. Chatford, good-naturedly. ‘ What discoveries, Moses ?” 

“I can’t see any wagon-tracks,” said Moses, who’ had been to the street 
and returned. 

“ Of course not; it rained till four o’clock this motning. What shall we 
do, boys ?— have a hunt for the thieves?” The boys were eager for the 
chase. “ Well, run to the neighbors and stir them up,. Put the old harness 
on the mare, Pippy, and I ’ll back out the old wagon.. If the Seamps had 
only taken that, I should n’t care.” 

While Moses ran one way and Phineas the other, and Mt? Pipkin har- 
nessed the mare, Mr. Chatford walked back to the house, whef@ he ate a 
hasty breakfast and put on his coat. Then he went out and climbed up 
into the old, faded, green-striped, one-horse wagon, which had ‘scarcely 
been on the road for a year. “Shackling old thing! I hope it won’t break 
down before I get out of the yard. I declare, Pippy! you must dash a few 
pails of water over these wheels, or the tires will be tumbling off. Lucky 
the roads are wet this morning ; they ’ll swell the wheels as soon as I get 
started. Ha! there comes Phin with Jason Welby! Any news, Phineas?” 
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“Yes, lots! Let me tell, Jase!” said Phin, holding his companion: back 
as they came running. 

“Let‘go, Phineas!” said Mr. Chatford. “If it’s good news, no matter 
which tells it.” 

“He may tell; I don’t care,” said Jason, in a manly sort of way. 

“0, tell if you want to! I won’t!” said Phin, sulkily. 

“Well,” said Jason, stepping forward. “The thief paid us a visit last 
night, and we saw him.” 

“ Who saw him?” 

“Ab and I. Something has been killing our chickens lately, and last 
night we thought we’d watch. So we hid in the trough under the shed, 
and by and by somebody come into the yard and went up to the stable 
door, and was opening it, when we stirred a little, to see what he was up 
to; then a dog growled at us; then Ab said, ‘Show your light!’ for we 
had the old tin lantern under a kag. We rushed out; and there was a 
boy about as big as Phin or me, and a dog ’most as big as he was.” 

“A boy!” said Mr. Chatford. “What sort of a boy?” Thereupon 
followed a pretty correct description of our unhappy friend Jack as he 
appeared to Jase and Ab. 2 

Meanwhile a neighbor from the other direction arrived on the spot, and 
stood listening to the boy’s story. He was a somewhat grim-looking, stiff 
old man ; and at every pause in the narrative he nodded his grizzled head 
and compressed his lips and scowled at Jason. - He did not speak till Jason 
had finished ; then he said, “ Good morning, Neighbor Chatford.” 

“Good morning, Squire Peternot. You ’ve heard of our misfortune?” 

“Yes, Moses: stopped at my house. You say,” the squire turned to 
Jason, “that that boy was a driver on the canal, and had been flung into 
the water, and had n’t got dry when you saw him?” 

“ That ’s what he told us.” 

“Well! that same boy came to my house with the same dog, but with a 
very different story. I’d just got into bed, but wife had n’t blowed out the 
light, when he knocked, and I got up and opened the door.” Here followed 
a circumstantial account of Jack’s interview with the squire, — sufficiently 
accurate, but not flattering to our young friend’s character and appearance. 
“He didn’t talk canal to me,; he told me he had come out from the city 
in the morning and had been looking for work all day. I knowed he was 
a liar and a thief,” said the stern old squire, whose harsh opinion of poor 
Jack seemed now to be fully confirmed by Jason’s story. “Why, the little 
heathen did n’t even think of its being Saturday night, and that to-day was 
Sunday !” 

“QO, well!” said Mr. Chatford, with a droll twist of his cheek and a 
humorous glance of the eye towards Mr. Pipkin, “some who I hope are 
not heathens are liable to forget that fact now and then, — hey, Pippy?” 

“That ’s a fact!” said Mr. Pipkin, with a responsive pucker and twinkle. 
“There’s Elder Corey, —as good a church-member as any on ye, — he 
thrashed oats in his barn all one stormy Sunday, four year’ ago, and the 
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women-folks, they made quince presarves; and they never knowed their 
mistake till they was drivin’ to meetin’ in the big wagon next day, and 
seen the neighbors a ploughin’ and puttin’ out their washin’s. ‘ What, to 
work Sunday, Brother Jones!’ says the elder, thinkin’ he ought to stop 
and rebuke the inickity. ‘Sunday?’ says Brother Jones. ‘Then the min- 
ister and all on us have blundered, for we had reg’lar sarvices yisterday, 
and wondered how a little rain could keep you to hum.’ The upshot on’t 
was, the elder wheeled about, and druv hum, and him and his folks kep’ 
Monday, — had prayers, read the Bible, and.sung hymns till snndown, by 
hokey! I could name another sarcumstance, ’thout goin’ so fur off, nuther,” 
added Mr. Pipkin, slyly, turning up his eye again at Mr. Chatford in the 
wagon. 

Jack was believed to be a heathen and a thief, for all that, —the untimely 
telling of the story resulting in no way to his advantage, except perhaps 
as it delayed for a few moments Mr. Chatford’s departure in pursuit of him. 

Moses had by this time returned, and other neighbors were arriving, 
some on foot, one or two on horseback, and Mr. Welby and Ab in a wagon. 
The whole neighborhood seemed to be turning out in great excitement to 
aid in capturing the thief. Some thought he had gone one way, some 
another; and so it happened that, within an hour of the time when Mr. 
Pipkin found the stable door open, a dozen men and boys were zealously 
scouring the principal roads in that region, in search of poor Jack, and 
the horse and buggy he had not taken, while all the time he was innocently 
enjoying the colliers’ hospitality within half a mile of Peach Hill Farm. 

“Huh! you feel mighty big ’cause you told the news, and would n’t let 
me !” said Phineas to Jason, with a sneer, as they parted at the gate. 

“ Well, if that ain’t the meanest fling! As if I cared to tell it! I ain’t 
so silly as all that. Be mad, if you want to.” And with a highly indepen- 
dent air Jason walked off. 

Thereupon Phineas relented. “See here, Jase! I ain’t mad. Come 
back, and le’s talk about the robbery. Say! going to meeting to-day?” 

But Jase, instead of turning back, kept on down the road, singing care- 


less] 
ny Phin is mad, and I am glad, 
And I know what will please him ; 
Take a stick and give him a lick, 
And see if that will please him !” 


He was gratified to hear a stone come humming and bounding after him, 
for then he knew that he had succeeded in exasperating Phineas. Thus 
encouraged, he repeated the pleasant quatrain. 

Moses had taken a piece of pie in his hand and gone with his father in 
the one-horse wagon, while Mr. Pipkin and Phineas stayed to do up the 
Sunday*morning chores. This arrangement, though highly approved by 
the elder brother, was not popular with the two who remained behind ; 
Phin complaining because he was deprived of the ride and the fun, and Mr. 
Pipkin basing his objection to it upon the ground that it “ needed a good, 
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stout, courageous man to ketch a thief,” — that is to say,-a man like P. 
. Pipkin, Esquire. They who stayed were destined, however, to reap quite 
as much glory from the affair as they who went. 

Having milked the cows, given the pigs and calves their breakfast, and 
eaten his own, Mr. Pipkin started to drive the cattle to the back pasture. 
Phin.went with him, partly for company, and partly because he wanted to 
look at his woodchuck trap over on that part of the farm. 

They had not been gone a great while when Phin came rushing into the 
house all breathless and aglow with excitement, shouting, “Got the thief! 
got the thief!” 

“Who has? Where?” cried three or four voices at once. 

“We have! Phi’s coming with him!” And all ran to the door to see. 

There indeed was Mr. Philander Pipkin marching triumphantly by the 
corner of the barn with his hand on the collar of the dirtiest, raggedest boy 














they had ever beheld. Mr. Pipkin’s other hand dragged‘a dead woodchuck 
by the hind leg ; while Lion walked meekly behind, as if sorrowfully aware 
that his young master had come to grief. 

“He was trying to steal that woodchuck out of my trap,” said Phin. 
“That’s his dog, and I’m going to have him for mine, when 4z’s sent to 
jail.” 

F$. T. Trowbridge. 
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THE FAMOUS VOYAGES OF CADAMOSTO. 


| eer slowly news must have travelled before the day of newspapers 
and the post-office! After Prince Henry of Portugal had been for 
forty years exploring the coast of Africa, nothing was known of his dis- 
coveries to the merchants and mariners of Venice, then the principal sea- 
port of Europe. Plain proof of this appears in the story I am about to 
relate. ; 

In the summer of 1454, Cadamosto, a Venetian gentleman twenty-two 
years of age, who had already made a commercial voyage to Flanders, was 
at home in Venice, his cargo all sold, looking out for another chance to 
gain money in trade; his intention being, as he said, first to get rich and 
afterwards to become famous. He made up his mind at length to take 
passage on board of one of a fleet of galleys bound for Flanders, and carry 
with him a stock of goods suitable for that market. In a straight line 
Venice is not more than four hundred miles from Amsterdam; but in order 
to reach it by sea these galleys had to sail nearly three thousand miles, 
keeping close to the coasts of Italy, Spain, Portugal, and France. Early 
in August the galleys sailed; and all went well until they were off Cape 
St. Vincent, near the residence of Prince Henry, where they were detained 
some days by contrary winds. While the galleys were lying at anchor they 
were visited by a party of gentlemen, among whom were Antonio Gonzales 
(one of Prince Henry’s noted captains) and the Venetian Consul for the 
kingdom of Portugal. Prince Henry, it seems, had requested these gen- 
tlemen to call, and give the captains and passengers some account of his 
discoveries, and show them specimens of sugar from Madeira, precious 
dye-woods from the Canary Islands, and many other curiosities from the 
newly discovered lands. 

Now, Cadamosto, a man of education and of noble birth; as many of the 
Venetian merchants then were, and who had passed much of his life among 
mariners and merchants, speaks of these discoveries as though he had 
then heard of them for the first time! We should gather from his story 
that he listened with open mouth and staring eyes to the marvels which 
Prince Henry’s friends related. For example, he uses in his memoirs 
language like this: — 

“These gentlemen said that, some time ago, the Prince had sent out 
vessels, to cross seas which had never been navigated before; that new 
lands and generations had been discovered, with marvellous productions 
among them; and that those who had set foot into them had amassed 
rapid gains, often bringing one penny to produce seven, or even ten! In 
one word, they so much extolled to us those things, that I was quite amazed, 
and instantly inflamed with the desire of seeking the like adventure.” 

He now eagerly asked whether the Prince left it free to any one to make 
these profitable voyages. The Portuguese gentlemen answered, Yes, on 
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one or two conditions. If a merchant or captain fitted up a vessel at his 
own expeyse, and loaded her with his own merchandise, then he had to 
pay the Prince one fifth of all he might make on the voyage; but if the 
Prince furnished the vessel and goods, then he had half the profit. In 
either case, however, the voyager had to bear the loss, if any loss there 
were. But it was said that nobody returned from the coast of Africa with- 
out a profitable cargo. All this and much more the ambitious Cadamosto 
drank in with greedy ears ; and he was particularly well pleased to be told 
that there was no man whom Prince Henry would receive with more favor 
than a Venetian, because the Prince was sure that there were some spice- 
bearing countries in Africa, and the Venetians, he knew, were the best 
judges of spices in the world. 

Elated by this information, he went ashore and made his way to the 
Prince’s residence. He was promptly admitted to converse with Prince 
Henry, who confirmed all that his gentlemen had said, and gave Cadamosto 
a full account of the African expeditions, and of what they had discovered 
and brought home. Perceiving that he was intensely interested, the Prince 
assured him that if he should be disposed to try a voyage of trade and 
discovery, he would not fail to bestow upon him all suitable honor and 
reward. The young Venetian needed no persuasion. He was on fire to 
be the first of his countrymen to see those strange regions, and to come 
back laden with valuable merchandise, and receive thanks and honors from 
so illustrious a prince. Returning to the galley, he intrusted all his Flanders 
business to a relation, bought from the galleys some things which he thought 
he should want for an African voyage, and then returned to Prince Henry, 
who was delighted to have so spirited and competent a recruit. 

It was about the first of September, 1454, when Cadamosto left the galley. 
It was too late to sail that year; and he therefore took up his abode near 
the Prince’s house, and spent the winter in acquiring further knowledge 
of what had been done by other voyagers, and in fitting up his vessel. 
Prince Henry hired for him a stout caravel of ninety tons, and equipped 
it at his own expense, being much more desirous that Cadamosto should 
return with plenty of new information than with slaves and merchandise. 
On the 22d of March, 1455, records the joyous Cadamosto, “we sailed 
under the auspices of the Almighty, full of hopes, with the wind northeast 
and by north, directing our course towards Madeira.” 

This was a fair wind for the voyagers, and in six days they cast their 
anchor in the road of Porto Santo, one of the Madeira group, six hundred 
and sixty miles from Portugal. There Cadamosto found Prince Henry’s 
colony flourishing under Governor Perestello. I wonder if the Venetian 
merchant noticed, toddling about the governor’s house, his little daughter 
Felipa, then only two or three years old, who was destined fifteen years 
later to marry a certain map-maker and mariner named Christopher Colum- 
bus? Columbus was then a sailor lad of nineteen, cruising in the Medi- 
terranean, or buffeting the billows of the Atlantic, in vessels that coasted 
round Spain and France. This little girl was by and by to be sent to 
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Lisbon to a convent-school ; and there, as she knelt to say her prayers 
in the chapel, the pious Columbus, who attended mass every morning, 
was to see her and fall in love with her. But all this was hidden in. the 
future. Cadamosto could only. remark that Governor Perestello had a 
sweet little child to console him in his long exile from his native land. 

After rambling a few hours about this island, Cadamosto went on board 
again and sailed for Madeira, twenty-six miles distant, and dropped anchor 
the same evening off Machico, one of its principal harbors. Here he made 
a considerable stay, and visited the colonies planted by Prince Henry 
several years before, now consisting of more than a thousand persons. He 
saw those famous fields of sugar-cane which were beginning to furnish the 
mother country with an abundance of sugar ; and he saw many Portuguese 
mechanics making the beautiful woods of Madeira into tables of all. sorts 
and sizes, which they sent to Portugal for sale. But nothing excited his 
astonishment so much as the grapes, the bunches of which, he reports, 
were three and four spans in length, glorious to behold, of which the colo- 

nists made wine that was beginning to be famous in Portugal and Spain. 

It was only twenty years before that Prince Henry had sent from Candia 
some settings of vines; but such was the fertility of the soil, and the 
geniality of the climate, that they had flourished beyond all expectation, 
and filled with amazement the Europeans who saw them. Cadamosto was 
evidently delighted with Madeira ; it produced abundantly everything need- 
ful for man, and the climate was so tempered by the ocean winds as to be 
almost always agreeable. The-settlements presented scenes of peace and 
plenty, being a succession of gardens with pleasant cottages in the midst 
of them. Already there were two convents on the island, which Cadamosto 
was informed were inhabited by monks “ of great sanctity.” 

Continuing his voyage, he made for the Canaries, a group of seven prin- 
cipal islands, lying more than three hundred miles south of Madeira. At 
this group he began to see things strange and marvellous. Four of the 
islands were inhabited by Spaniards, and the other three by a vigorous 
and valiant race of natives. Of course there was continual warfare between 
the Christians and the Pagans; that is to say, the Spaniards frequently 
landed upon the islands inhabited by the natives, surprised a village or two, 
and carried off into slavery as many of the inhabitants as they could catch 
and hold. It sometimes happened that the brave natives defended them- 
selves, captured the Spaniards, and made slaves of them, condemning them 
to serve as butchers,—an occupation which those poor people regarded 
with peculiar horror. Many a noble Spaniard was condemned by them 
to pass his time in killing and dressing goats; but the Spaniards in their 
turn sent many a cargo of the native Canarians to toil on the farms of 
Spain. 

Everything in these islands was interesting or wonderful to this intelli- 
gent Venetian. The Peak of Teneriffe, he thought, was sixty miles high, 
and could be seen at a distance of two hundred and fifty miles! He was 
astonished to see the natives going naked, their skin shining with goats’ 
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grease, which they used as a protection against cold. Besides being idol- 
aters, they had many fantastical customs. When a new chief came into 
power he would give a great feast to his subjects, which used to conclude 
with a horrid ceremony. One of his people offering to crown this festi- 
val by killing himself, the whole tribe would gather in a certain valley ; 
there, after some ceremonies had been performed, the victim would make 
his appearance upon a commanding height, when, after speaking some 
words, he would throw himself down and be dashed to pieces on the rocks. 
The chief was then bound to bestow riches and honors upon the victim’s 
family and relations. These people were wonderfully swift in running ; and 
having often to jump over the fissures in those volcanic isles, they could 
leap from stone to stone like bucks, and to distances which, said Cadamosto, 
“could hardly be believed.” They could throw stones also with the accuracy 
of a dead shot, and with such force as to dash a shield into a thousand 
pieces by a few throws. 

“T recollect,” says Cadamosto, “that I saw myself a Canarian Christian 
who offered to give to three men twelve oranges each, and only to take 
twelve himself; and who proposed a bet that he would hit one of the men 
every time he threw an orange, and that he would catch in his hand every 
one of their thirty-six oranges, which they might throw as hard as they 
could from a distance of ten paces. No one would take the bet, as the 
bystanders were well aware that they had no chance of winning.” 

Hoisting his anchor and spreading his sails, Cadamosto kept due south 
for nearly six hundred miles, when he came in sight of Cape Blanco. This 
cape, I should think, is something like our Cape Cod, except that the sand 
is as white as snow. It curves fifty miles out into the ocean, forming a 
large shallow bay, called the Bay of Arguin, with islands and sand-banks 
and shallow places, dangerous to shipping. At an island in the midst of 
this bay, then and now called Arguin, Cadamosto made some stay ; for 
there Prince Henry had begun to build a castle, and there was the depot 
of the company of merchants, to whom the Prince had granted the privilege 
of trading with the natives on all that coast. A brisk commerce was going 
on between the Portuguese and the people of the Desert. To this island 
the Desert chiefs brought negroes and gold-dust ; for which the Portuguese 
gave them cloth, linen, silver, ready-made clothes, and wheat. The Desert 
merchants bought the negroes from negro chiefs in Guinea, paying for 
them in horses, one good Barbary horse being worth fifteen negroes. 
Every summer ships came from Portugal to this island bringing new 
supplies of goods, and carrying home all the negroes and gold that had 
been gathered during the season. There was then, Cadamosto tells us, no 
more landing in boats, and swooping off a whole village full of people into 
sudden and eternal slavery. The business had been systematized, and all 
went on by fair and regular purchase. 

“Violence has been put an end to,” he says, “by order of Don Henry, 
and it is his earnest desire that the Africans should be treated with becom- 
ing humanity, as he hopes mild proceedings may induce them to embrace 
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our faith.” This mode of dealing with the natives, as we shall s¢e by and 
by, had the desired effect. Whole tribes of the people along that coast 
received baptism ; and to this hour mass is daily said among them by 
Portuguese priests. 

Cadamosto was by far the most intelligent and inquisitive voyager that 
ever sailed under the orders of Prince Henry. Not confining his inquiries 
to the coast, he used all the means in his power to get information respect- 
ing the interior of the country. Nor does he seem to have swallowed every 
story that was told him, but to have taken a great deal of pains to find 
out the truth. He learned that at a distance of six days’ journey from the 
ocean there was a great depot, market, and rendezvous of caravans, called 
Hoden; and six days’ journey beyond that, another great mart, called 
Tegazza, which means “a chest of gold.” Tegazza was noted for its mines 
of rock-salt. He relates a curious story of the manner in which this salt 
was purchased from the Desert-traders by the negroes, whose country is 
destitute of this precious article. 

.“The salt is carried in blocks upon the shoulders of negroes to the 
banks of a river which divides the negro country from the Desert. There 
each salt-trader places his salt in a heap and marks it. When all the salt 
is thus arranged in a long row of heaps the whole caravan goes back a 
half-day’s journey into the Desert. As soon as they are out of sight 
the negroes @ho wish to buy the salt cross the river in canoes, and place 
near each heap as much gold as they are willing to give for it; after which 
they recross the river and disappear; Then the owners of the salt return, 
and if they are satisfied with the quantity of gold, they take it and leave 
the salt. If they do not think the price sufficient, they go away again, 
leaving both salt and gold untouched, unless perchance enough gold has 
been left at some of the heaps. In that case, they take the gold which 
they consider a fair price, but leave the gold which they think insufficient. 
Then the buyers return, and carry off with them the heaps of salt from 
which the gold has been taken; and as to the other heaps, they either 
put a little more gold near them and again retire, or else take all the gold 
away, and thus decline to buy the salt.” In this strange manner, our 
voyager tells us, the salt trade had been carried on longer than the oldest 
merchant could remember ; and he adds that he would not have reported 
so improbable a tale if he had not been positively assured of its truth by a 
great number of natives entitled to belief. 

From the Isle of Arguin our voyagers directed their course to the river 
Senegal, a broad and deep stream, which divides the negroes’ country from 
the Desert. Cadamosto was astonished to see the difference between the 
two banks of this river. From its northern bank, for a thousand miles to 
the north, the Great Desert stretched away, an ocean of sand, except 
that, along the coast and near this river, there was a light soil and a scanty 
herbage. The inhabitants, too, north of the Senegal, were of the Moorish 
race, showing by their leanness and want of strength the poor quality of 
their food. But the southern shore of the Senegal he found thickly cov- 
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ered with trees and other vegetation, while the people were jet black, tall, 
well-formed, agile, and strong. He was full of curiosity respecting the negroes, 
and spent a great deal of time on shore among them. Stout and vigorous 
as they were, they seemed to be only the timid slaves of tyrannical and 
cruel kings. One king whom he visited had a wife in almost every village 
of his dominions, each of whom he had provided with cows, goats, and 
other animals. When he travelled he and all his servants were entertained 
every night at the expense of one of these wives, who had to cook for 
them a great many dainty dishes, — glad enough, no doubt, when the king and . 
his retinue went off to the next village and the habitation of another wife. 

Although most of the negroes in this part of Africa went about naked, 
or nearly so, all the days of their lives, yet a few of the richer ones wore 
a curious kind of petticoat, an apron in front and another apron behind ; 
the latter so long that it swept the ground and formed a kind of tail. No 
belle of a modern court was ever prouder of her train than these poor 
Africans were of their long tails of cotton cloth. They would strut about, 
looking round at the tail, and proudly ask Cadamosto and his comrades 
whether they had ever seen any dress equal to this. Another curious thing 
the voyagers observed. While the negroes were the greatest liars and 
thieves that could be found anywhere, they were exceedingly kind and 
generous, and would never permit a stranger to go by their houses without 
offering him the best they had, for which they never would receive any 
payment. 

Continuing his course southward eight hundred miles farther, keeping 
always close to the shore, and sailing only by day, Cadamosto came at 
length to the country of the negro King Budomel, where, finding conven- 
ient anchorage, he remained for some time. He sent ‘word to the king, 
by a negro interpreter, that he had arrived in his kingdom with horses, 
woollen cloth, Moorish silk, and other goods, which were very much at 
his majesty’s service, if he wished to buy any of them. On receiving this 
message the king came down near the coast with a train of fifteen horse- 
men, and sent word to Cadamosto, that if he would pay him a visit he 
should have an honorable reception. 

Cadamosto went to his majesty, who seemed delighted to welcome the 
strangers, and at once opened trade with them. The king selected seven 
Barbary horses, with saddles and bridles complete, and told the merchant 
that if he would come to his town, twenty-five miles distant, he would pay 
him handsomely for them. In the mean time, to show his good-will, the 
king made Cadamosto a present of a little girl of a “ beautiful black color,” 
to wait upon him in his cabin on board the ship. Cadamosto accepted this 
curious gift, and sent the girl on board, while he prepared for his journey 
into the interior. The king having provided him with horses, Cadamosto 
and a few of his comrades had a pleasant ride to the king’s town, where 
they were royally received, and bountifully entertained for the space of 
twenty-eight days. The king paid him very liberally for his horses, and 
admitted him every day to his presence. 
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Admission to the presence of such a potentate, with his body-guard of 
two hundred negroes, you may think was no great privilege. But the 
Africans thought otherwise ; for these black kings were as proud as any 
of their brethren in Europe, and the people gave them homage, as to a 
god. This Budomel never went from his thatched house without being 
attended by a hundred of his negroes; and when any natives wished to 
enter his royal presence they were obliged to do it in the most abject 
way imaginable. First they took off their clothes, if they had any; and 
_as soon as they had entered the court-yard before the king’s house, they 
had to fall on both knees, and bow until their heads touched the ground; 
and then, scooping up a double handful of sand, cover their heads with it, 
and throw some behind upon their shoulders. Having done this, they were 
obliged to remain in that miserable posture, covered with dirt, for several 
minutes without moving. Finally they walked toward the king upon their 
knees ; and when they had reached a point two yards from his august 
person they again bowed low, and poured more sand upon their heads ; 
after which they began humbly to state their business. The king mean- 
while paid scarcely any attention to them, continuing to converse with 
those around him; and when the suppliants had done speaking, dismissed 
them with a few haughty words. 

Cadamosto discovered the reason of this cringing timidity. Upon the 
slightest offence, the despot used to punish his subjects by selling their 
wives or children or themselves into slavery. This punishment was the 
more common, because with fourteen of his subjects King Budomel could 
buy a horse ; and the kings in that country ranked according to the number 
of horses they possessed. 

Cadamosto became so intimate with this African monarch that he could 
say anything to him; and one day he explained to him the Christian 
religion. The king, it seems, practised a worship slightly resembling that 
of the Mahometans. On this occasion he had been so condescending as 
to invite his white guest to see him perform his devotions, which he did 
in company with a number of persons whom Cadamosto took to be Ma- 
hometan priests. 

First, they all stood still awhile with their eyes lifted to heaven. Then 
they stepped forward two paces, and after pronouncing some words in a 
low voice, threw themselves on the ground and kissed it. All then rose 
to their feet, and repeated the same performance over and over again for 
about half an hour. The service done, the king asked Cadamosto what 
he thought of it. The Venetian replied, rather bluntly, that the religion 
of which he had just beheld a specimen was false, and that the priests 
who had taken part in it were unacquainted with the truth. He followed 
up this plain statement by a long tirade against the religion of Mahomet, 
and an explanation of the doctrines and ceremonies of his own. The 
Mahometan priests, naturally enough, took fire and replied with much 
warmth ; at which the king seemed very much amused. At length he 
gave his own opinion, which was certainly not wanting in good sense. The 
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Mahometan religion, he said, was very good, but the Christian religion 
must be better, because as the Christians were richer, wiser, and in every 
respect happier than the negroes, he thought God must be better pleased 
with their worship. Nevertheless, he was of opinion that the negroes were 
more sure of going to heaven than the Christians. He believed that God, 
being just, must in the next world make it up to the negroes for their 
misery in this. White men, he added, have. their heaven in this world, 
and therefore it was only fair that the negroes should have one in the world 
to come. 

After many strange adventures in the dominions of this king, Cadamosto 
went on board his vessel; and being still unsatisfied kept on down the 
coast, accompanied by two other vessels belonging to Prince Henry. He 
soon reached Cape Verde, so called from its being covered with green 
trees, unlike the capes north of it, which are composed of white sand. 
Passing beyond Cape Verde, they came to a region inhabited by negroes 
far more savage and warlike than any they had previously met. The 
Portuguese had some fierce and bloody encounters with them, nor could 
they in any way conciliate them. Cadamosto had sailed as far as the 
river Gambia, which is about a thousand miles north of the equator. It 
was his desire and intention to ascend this river at least a hundred miles, 
to see if he could not find some negro tribes less savage ; but he was now 
met by a difficulty which most of the daring navigators of that time had 
to contend with,—a discontented crew. The sailors said they had done 
enough both for profit and for glory. So impatient were they to return 
home, that Cadamosto, eager as he was to go on, deemed it best to yield, 
lest their discontent should become dangerous mutiny. 

The brave adventurer reached Portugal in safety. The Prince received 
him with open arms, bestowed upon his followers bountiful rewards, and 
conferred upon Cadamosto the honors due to his resolution and intelligence. 
I can fancy how eagerly the Prince listened to Cadamosto’s account of the 
wonders he had seen, of the strange people and lands he had visited, and 
how much he must have regretted that Cadamosto was obliged to turn 
back just as he seemed about to make discoveries more interesting than 
those of any voyager before him. 

Thus honored and encouraged by the Prince, Cadamosto the next year 

. made another voyage ; in the course of which he not only sailed up the 
river Gambia, but explored the coast south of it, discovering two other 
rivers, and a group of islands, and greatly adding to his store of knowledge. 
On this voyage he saw the elephant in its native haunts, and took home 
as a present to Prince Henry a salted elephant’s leg. The Prince found 
the leg more interesting to talk about than nice to eat, elephant’s flesh being 
dry, tough, and tasteless. 

And so the work of discovery went on, each year some brave captain or 
adventurous merchant going a little farther down the coast of Africa than 
any one had dared to go before. It was now 1457, and two thousand miles 
of the coast had been explored. 

Fames Parton. 
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THE GREAT WHITE OWL. 


HES sat aloft on the ee height, 
Snow-white above the snow, 

In the winter morning calm and bright, 
And I gazed at him, below. 


He faced the east where the sunshine streamed 
On the singing, sparkling sea, 

And he blinked with his yellow eyes that seemed 
All sightless and blank to be. 


The snow-birds swept in a whirling crowd 
About him gleefully, 

And piped and whistled, sweet and loud, 
But never a plume stirred he. 


Singing they passed and away they flew 
Through the brilliant atmosphere ; 

Cloud-like he sat with the living blue 
Of the sky behind him, clear. 


“Give you good morrow, friend!” I cried. 
He wheeled his large round head 





The Great White Owl. 


Solemn and stately from side to side, 
But never a word he said. 


“O lonely creature, weird and white, 
Why are you sitting there, 

Like a glimmering ghost from the still midnight 
In the beautiful morning air?” 


He spurned the rock with his talons strong, 
No human speech brooked he; 

Like a snow-flake huge he sped along, 
Swiftly and noiselessly. 


His wide slow-waving wings so white 
Heavy and soft did seem, 

Yet rapid as a dream his flight, 
And silent as a dream. 


And when a distant crag he gained, 
Bright twinkling as a star, 

He shook his shining plumes, and deigned 
To watch me from afar. 


And once again, when the evening red 
Burned dimly in the west, 

I saw him motionless, his head 
Bent forward on his breast. 


Dark and still ’gainst the sunset sky 
Stood out his figure Ione, 

Crowning the bleak rock, far and high, 
By sad winds overblown. 


Did he dream of the ice-fields, stark and drear, 
Of his haunts on the Arctic shore? 

Or the downy brood in his nest last year 
On the coast of Labrador? 


Had he fluttered the Esquimau huts among? 
How I wished he could speak to me! 

Had he sailed on the icebergs, rainbow hung, 
In the open Polar Sea? 


O, many a tale he might have told 
Of marvellous sounds and sights, 

Where the world lies hopeless and dumb with cold 
Through desolate days and nights. 


But with folded wings, while the darkness fell, 
He sat, nor spake nor stirred ; 
And charmed as if by a subtile spell 
I mused on the wondrous Bird. 
Celia Thaxter. 
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FLIBERTIGIBBET. 


“ T ERUSALEM, forever free, 
Beautiful land of rest,” 


sang the Sunday school. And, 

* Jerusalem, forever gay, 
‘ Kick up yer heels an’ dance away,” 
sang Flibertigibbet from the fence outside. , 

There never was anything more like a monkey and less like a boy than 
Flibertigibbet. That was not his real name. A stranger, much amused 
at his curious appearance and his queer capers, said in his hearing, “ That 
boy is a perfect Flibertigibbet”; Ae, apparently liking the sound, caught 
it up, and ever afterwards, when asked his name, responded “ Flibtigib ” ; 
and nobody seemed to remember that he had ever had any other. 

He would have been a perfect treasure to an Ethiopian minstrel troupe. 
In his methods of locomotion he approached the marvellous, — very rarely 
walking upright on his feet, but sometimes going sideways, like a crab, 
on hands and feet; sometimes revolving like a wheel, first one hand, then 
one foot on the ground; and again walking on his hands, both heels in 
the air. All day long he haunted the school-house, pushing the door ajar 
and peering through the crack, flattening his nose against the windows and 
making faces at the children, climbing to the roof of the one-story building, 
and shouting down the chimney, or beating a tattoo on the shingles. These 
exercises he occasionally varied by going through a-course of gymnastics 
on the porch, singing for accompaniment the chorus of “ Rally round the 
flag”; his version of the second line being, “Down wiz a cwetah, ye-up 
wiz a stah,” —that “ ye-up ” given with a shriek that more than once, before 
we became accustomed to it, made us hastily drop book or pencil and run 
to the door, thinking that some one was hurt. 

Considering that he was in a state of perpetual motion, and such extraor- 
dinary motion too, it was fortunate that he wore but one garment. What 
that garment was, whether a high pair of pantaloons with a string round 
the neck, or a long jacket with a ruffle at the knee, no mortal could tell. 
We looked at it and puzzled over it; but how it was made, or put on, or 
kept on, we never discovered. Nobody ever attempted to guess what 
the article he wore on his head had originally been. If a hat, every vestige 
of brim was gone; it was so thickly encrusted with dirt, both outside and 
in, that it stood on his head erect and solid as a wooden bowl; and he 
had a way of pulling it down over his left eye and winking from under it, 
that was perfectly irresistible. 

We made several attempts to get him into school; but “nobody did n’t 
kotch him in dar, whar he got ter sit still all day.” After much persuasion 
he was prevailed upon to come to Sunday school; but his promise was 
given with the proviso that “ef he did n’t like it, he warn’t a gwine ter stay.” 
So one Sunday he walked in, as independent as ever, and perfectly indif- 
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ferent to the contrast between himself and the other children, all dressed 
in their Sunday best. He was placed in a class, and sat down, keeping 
his hat on, and winking harder than ever. 

During the lesson the question was asked, “Of what are we made?” 
One of the children, pointing to the new-comer, who excited considerable 
curiosity among them, said, ‘‘ Does you know dat ar, boy ?” 

“ Spec I does,” said Flibertigibbet. 

“Well, what am it den, — what am you made ob?” 

He rolled his great, wide-open eyes round for a minute, then drawled out, 
“ Sa-a-and.” 

“Hi!” exclaimed his questioner; “you dunno noffin, boy; you ain’t 
made o’ no sand ; you’s made o’ dirt.” 

This seemed to strike Flibertigibbet as rather personal, and he doubled 
his fists and turned fiercely upon the speaker: “Say dat ar agin, boy, an’ 
Ill mash yer mouf. I ain’t no mo’ dirt dan you is.” 

“Well, who say you is? We’s all made o’ dirt, de hull on us, de teacher 
an’ all.” 

To this astounding statement Flibertigibbet made no reply, but indulged 
in a prolonged whistle. 

On the whole, however, he conducted himself more peaceably than we 
had feared would be possible ; and we began to have some hopes of taming 
him. The next Sunday he came again, and was asked a question respect- 
ing what he had been taught the Sunday previous. He looked reflectively 
at the ceiling, inquiringly out of the window, and sympathizingly at his 
bare feet, which he twisted over one another incessantly; but made no 
answer. His teacher said, ‘ Don’t you remember that I told you about that 
last Sunday ?” 

“Yaas ’m, I knows dat yer telled me suffin, but de win’ blowed so hard 
I mus’ ha’ done forgot it.” And again he broke out into a whistle, appar- 
ently considering this an exercise eminently suited to the time and place. 

This being stopped, he spent the remainder of the time in trying how 
far he could slide down the bench without falling off; and that was his 
last appearance at Sunday school. But every Sunday afterwards he sat 
the whole afternoon on the fence in front of the school-house, seeming to 
enjoy himself exceedingly, and occasionally giving vent to his feelings in 
responses to the singing of the school ; all of them pretty much after the 
style of “ Jerusalem, forever gay.” 

On this particular Sunday afternoon he was not alone. He sat on the 
fence holding the end of a string; and on the ground, at the other end 
of the string, was adog. And such a looking dog! There was something 
about him that reminded one of a King Charles spaniel. But that has 
long silky hair, white and glossy brown; while this little animal was cov- 
ered with what looked like tufts of black wool, and his face was black. 
The only white about him was on his feet; and they looked all the whiter 
by contrast with the black. He had the soft brown eyes peculiar to the 
King Charles spaniel; and he turned them appealingly upon the passers- 
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by, as if he would say to them that he had seen better days, that he was 
a dog in reduced circumstances, and beg them to come to his aid. When 
Flibertigibbet first appeared with this dog the opinion was freely expressed 
that he had come into possession of him by means not in accordance with 
the strict observance of the Eighth Commandment; and that his remark- 
able appearance was owing to something that had been done to disguise 
him. But Flibertigibbet, thinking probably that possession was “nine 
tenths of the law,” was indifferent to public sentiment. 

Well, he sat there on the fence, holding fast to the dog’s string; the 
bright, sharp eyes winking away from under the old hat, ready to see every- 
thing that was going on. But there was not much to see just then, — only 
the school-house,-with the trees behind it, holding up their naked branches 
to show what the cruel autumn winds had done to them, a few crows 
wheeling lazily in the air, and the sleepy old country road stretching away 
in the distance. By and by something seemed to be moving up the road. 
The keen eyes caught this as soon as it came in sight, and, watching it 
closely, at last made out that it was a hat. Soon from under the hat emerged 
a boy; and following the boy appeared something which turned out to be 
a dog. 

The boy walked up to the fence and stood in front of Flibertigibbet, and 
his dog walked up and stood in front of Flibertigibbet’s dog ; and then the 
four stared at each other. They took it very coolly, with the exception of 
the spaniel ; and he seemed more alarmed than gratified at the appearance 
and manners of his visitor. And not much wonder; for he was a queer- 
looking animal, with a body like a bull-dog, ears like a mastiff, and a tail 
like an exclamation-point, and an expression of countenance that would 
totally disqualify him for admission to membership in the peace society. 

The silence was broken by a question from Flibertigibbet. “ Dat ar yer 
dog?” be 

“ Yes, sir, that’s my dog; an’ the way he’ll catch rats an’ chaw ’em up 
’*sacaution. But what kind of a dog is that o’ yourn? I never see one 
like him ; an’ I ’ve seen heaps o’ dogs too.” 

“ But yer hain’t nebber seen noffin like dat ar,” said Flibertigibbet. “He 
act jes’ like folks ; set up ter de table on a cheer, an’ eat outen a plate, an’ 
wipe he mouf when he froo, jes’ like folks does.” 

“O, go long. S’pose I’m goin’ to b’lieve that? You must think I’m 
green.” 

“ Don’ care ef yer b’liebs it er not. Dat’s so; an’ dar’s lots o’ folks seen 
him.” 

“ Well, what kind of a dog is he any way? I thought I knowed all the 
kinds o’ dogs, but I never see one like him. He’d ought to be a spaniel 
by his ears and his make ; but his hair —I say, let’s look at that dog” ; and 
he made a motion to take him up. 

But Flibertigibbet was too quick for him. He jumped from the fence, 
and catching the dog up under his arm, exclaimed, “ No, yer don’t. Ef yer 
don’ b’lieb what I tells yer, yer ain’t a gwine ter look at noffin.” And he 
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marched off, leaving the boy staring after him with mingled curiosity and 
suspicion. 

This turned out to be rather an unfortunate adventure for Flibertigibbet. 
The boy, who prided himself upon his knowledge of dogs, was determined 
to find out to what species this one belonged ; and when he met any one 
who he thought could tell him, he would describe the dog, and repeat what 
his owner said about him. It happened that this came in time to the ears 
of a Mr. Graves, who knew that some friends of his, living about five miles 
distant, had lost a King Charles spaniel, which they valued very highly. 
The description given of Flibertigibbet’s dog led him to think that it might 
be the lost spaniel disguised ; particularly as Ae had been taught to sit at 
table, and eat from a plate and use a napkin, exactly as Flibertigibbet said. 
So Mr. Graves took a walk one day, on purpose to see the wonderful dog, 
and, looking closely at him, was sure that it was the missing spaniel, with 
part of his hair cut off, and the rest dyed black. 

And now to prove it. An idea came to Mr. Graves, which he determined 
to carry out without delay. He was a ventriloquist, and could throw his 
voice in any direction, changing it at the same time so that it could not 
be recognized. This wonderful power he would use in the dog’s behalf. 

He found Flibertigibbet in his usual place, on the fence in front of the 
school-house. Stopping in front of him, he asked, “ Where did you get 
that dog ?” 

“ My uncle done brung him f’um de city,” said Flibertigibbet. 

“TI don’t believe it. I think you stole him.” 

“ Deed I nebber,” protested Flibertigibbet. . 

“Well, I’m going to ask Aim about it. Now, doggie, tell me the truth ; 
do you belong to Flibertigibbet ? ” 

There was a pause, then in a curious half-squeal, half-bark, issuing 
apparently from the dog’s mouth, came the answer “ No.” 

Flibertigibbet started back, his eyes almost bursting from their sockets, 
and stared from dog to man, and back again, in mingled fear, wonder, and 
incredulity. 

“ Where did he get you?” And the dog apparently barked out, “Stole 
me from Mr. Campbell.” 

Flibertigibbet dropped the string, and put one leg over the fence. 

“ What did he do to you after he stole you ?” 

“ Cut my hair off and blacked me.” 

The other leg followed its mate, and Flibertigibbet bounded down the 
hill, stumbling over rocks, rolling in hollows, but never stopping till he 
found a hiding-place in the adjacent woods. 

The spaniel, his hair grown and the black washed off, resumed his proper 
position in society, but ever afterwards ran and hid himself when a colored 
boy approached the house. 

It was long before Flibertigibbet was seen again in his accustomed haunts ; 
and when he at length appeared it was with a subdued air and a manifest 
repugnance to converse on the subject of dogs. 

Elizabeth Kilham. 
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VOLCANOES AND GEYSERS. 


The Eruption. 


Bn next evening we were at the Professor’s, Cale Betson came in jubi- 
lant, and told in high glee how he had met and confuted George Orvis. 

“JT only wish the same crowd that heard our first dispute could have 
heard the last one! He couldn’t say a word to my argument about the 
tides that would heave the crust of the earth twice a day, if it rested on an 
ocean of fire; and when I demonstrated that no crust could ever have 
formed on matter so intensely hot, he looked foolish enough. I thought I 
should burst with laughter. The joke is, I crushed him with arguments 
which I don’t believe in myself!” 

“ You see, boys,” said the Professor, playfully patting Cale on the back, 
“ how easy it is to talk on either side of almost any question! Our talented 
young friend here should be a lawyer.” 

“If I had been George Orvis,” said I, “one of Cale’s arguments would 
have received an answer. I should have said thatthe earth’s crust was 
solid and strong enough to prevent any tides from forming under it.” 

“ But he had already maintained that it was a mere scum on his fiery 
ocean,” said Cale. 

“In that case,” I replied, “so much the worse for him.” 
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“Very good,” said the Professor. “ But the other argument, — that the 
temperature of any melting metal cannot be raised above the point of fusion 
as long as any part remains unmelted, and that, consequently, the existence 
of an intensely heated molten mass under the earth’s crust is impossible, — 
what do you say to that, Augustus ?” 

“If that proves anything,” said I, “it proves that the existence of lava, 
heated above the point of fusion, within the earth’s cold crust, is also 
impossible ; don’t it?” 

“ And that is proving too much!” struck in Cale Betson, who is always 
ready to catch the tail of another fellow’s idea. “So it don’t prove any- 
thing!” 

The Professor laughed approvingly. “I wonder George Orvis did n’t 
think of that! There is something,” he added, “ very curious in the manner 
in which certain bodies retain their heat. I once visited Mount Vesuvius, 
six months after an eruption; and I well remember how astonished I was 
when my guide showed me a stream of the recent lava, which had been 
cooling all that while. Over it a crust had formed, but it was easily broken, 
and we thrust a stick into it. A few inches beneath the surface the stick 
was set on fire, and it came out flaming like a torch.” 

“ And the hot lava had been there half a year!” said Cale. “ How large 
was the stream ?” 

“It filled a ravine which could not have been more than fifty feet deep. 
But that is nothing to what has been observed of the great lava rivers 
of Iceland, which have been found hot eight or nine years after their erup- 
tion. Do you know how the people of Sicily are supplied with ice in the 
neighborhood of Mount Etna?” 

“That seems a rather sudden change from a warm to a cool subject,” 
I said. 

“It is only another side of the same subject,” replied the Professor. “A 
long while ago — nobody knows how long, centuries probably —a river of 
lava flowed from Etna over an immense body of snow on the mountain- 
side. And what do you think was the result?” 

“ An all-fired sputtering and hissing !” said Croll Wagner. 

“The lava melted the snow,” said Abel Montey. 

“ The snow cooled the lava,” said Cale Betson. 

“ All I know about it,” replied the Professor, “is this: that in 1828, when 
the island was burning up with the intense summer heat, the people found 
ice in caves under that bed of lava. It was considered as much a provi- 
dential circumstance as our deposits of coal stowed in the earth, ages ago, 
for the day of man’s necessity. Quarries of ice were opened beneath the 
ancient lava stream, — inexhaustible quarries, that are worked with profit, 
I believe, to this day. The Catholic bishop of the diocese is said to derive 
a large revenue from the sale of this wonderfully preserved ice.” 

“ How could it have been preserved, if lava is so hot?” Abel Montey 
inquired. 

“ Lyell, the geologist, thinks that it must have been at first protected by a 
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layer of ashes from the volcano falling upon it before the lava flowed over it. 
The snow was compressed to ice, and the lava, cooling, became an immense 
blanket, which has kept it for ages. 

“Where volcanic eruptions strike unprotected snow,” the Professor con- 
tinued, “sometimes tremendous torrents are caused by its sudden melting. 
Mount Etna, which, though in a warm climate, rises into regions of per- 
petual snow,—for it is a mountain more than ten thousand feet high, — 
has often been the scene of such freshets. In 1755 streams of lava from 
the crater, flowing upon abysses of snow, sent a river down the mountain, 
sweeping everything before it.” 

“ Old Etna is the most famous volcano in the world, is n’t it?” said Abel 
Montey. 

“Tt is one of the three or four most famous. It is about three times the 
height of Vesuvius. Its base spreads over an area said to be eighty-seven 
miles in circumference. Yet the streams of lava from the crater often reach 
beyond that limit, and devastate the fine, cultivated country about its slopes. 
In 1669 there was an eruption from chasms which opened in the sides 
of the mountain. Rivers of lava poured down, and fourteen villages were 
destroyed. There was one enormous crack, twelve miles in length, extend- 
ing up the mountain, — muttering and bellowing like a frightful mouth, and 
flaming with dazzling light. There were several other such fissures, show- 
ing in horrid stripes the burning heart of the volcano. The lava reached 
the seaport town of Catania, on the upper side of which a wall sixty feet 
high had been built to protect it against eruptions. The terrible tide rose 
slowly against that wall — higher and higher —and at last poured over it 
in a fiery cascade.” 

“ A cataract of lava sixty feet high!” cried Cale Betson. “I wish I could 
have seen it!” 

“The people of Catania were not delighted,” said the Professor. “To 
avert the danger they attempted to turn the stream.” 

** How could they, if a sixty-foot wall would n’t dam it?” 

“It had some fifteen miles to flow before reaching the sea. Such thick, 
heavy stuff does not, when hottest, run like ‘water, and it moves more and 
more slowly as it cools. It was about three weeks making its way to 
Catania. By that time a thick crust had formed, confining it at the sides, 
as the fiery river swelled and heaped itself up within. Often the pressure 
became so great that the red-hot lava rushed out in a fresh stream at one 
side. The people of Catania started to break through the crust, in order 
to draw off in another direction the flood which was pouring down upon 
their city. But the people of Paterno sent out armed bands to prevent 
them, as the new current threatened to rush their way.” 

“How wide was the stream?” 

“It was some six hundred yards wide when it reached the sea. The 
water leaped yelling and howling into the air as the hot lava poured into 
it ; a cloud of steam went up, with roars of thunder, and awful darkness.” 

The Professor then proceeded to speak of the great eruption of Skapta 
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Jokul in Iceland, in 1783. The lava flowed in two great rivers, one of 
which, he said, was fifty miles long, fifteen miles in greatest breadth, and 
in places six hundred feet deep. Clouds of volcanic dust darkened the 
island for a whole year, and spread even to the continent of Europe, to 
countries two thousand miles away. 

“How does the crater of a volcano look, anyhow?” Croll Wagner 
wanted to know. “Is there just one big hole?” 

“ There are often a good many big holes, as you call them, to one crater, 
and several craters to one volcano. The principal crater of Mount Etna 
opens through a cone of stones and ashes over a thousand feet high ; from 
the summit of which one can look down into the craters of many smaller 
cones about the sides of the mountain, — old Father Etna being surrounded, 
in fact, by a numerous family of about eighty volcanoes, great and small. 

“The huge volcano of Mauna Loa, in Hawaii, has many old craters, and 
new ones are constantly forming. Near the summit is an enormous gulf, 


Old Crater of Mauna Loa. 


two or three miles across, and six or seven hundred feet deep; its bottom 
seamed with ridges, and half filled with beds of lava and ashes, from which 
smoking mounds rise here and there, like so many little volcanoes. On 
the east side of the same mountain, four thousand feet above the sea, is 
perhaps the most astonishing crater in the world. It is a thousand feet 
deep, and at its bottom is a burning lake of liquid lava. 

“The ancient crater of Popocatapetl, a thousand feet deep, is now a very 
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good sulphur-mine. The natives of the country descend into it, by means 
of a windlass and rope, to gather the sulphur that has collected in caves 
at the bottom.” 

“ Do all volcanoes throw out the same kind of matter?” some one in- 
quired. 

“ All lavas are found to be composed of about the same variety of mineral 
substances; though they vary much in appearance when solidified. There 
is a kind called obsidian, which has a glassy look, owing to its perfect fusion 
and sudden cooling.” 

“T have seen some that was almost as light as wood,” said Cale. 

“That sort we call pumice ; and its porous character is due to innumer- 
able bubbles of steam in the cooling lava. Lava cooling under a pressure * 
makes solid rock. Volcanic ashes are burnt particles of the same material. 
Some volcanoes emit vast floods of mud. Eruptions of water are still more 
common. Sometimes fishes have been thrown out. 

“Some very curious phenomena,” the Professor continued, “are pro- 
duced by subterranean waters coming in contact with the subterranean heat 
of the globe. In the volcanic districts of New Zealand there are wonderful 
boiling lakes. From some of the springs hot water spouts to a great 
height, in ceaseless quantities. As it is charged with lime, it gives to every- 
thing it touches a beautiful alabaster lining. At the outlet of these lakes 
the water, pouring over the hillside, has formed a series of broad alabaster 
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terraces, exquisitely polished, and fringed here and there with stalactites, 
like icicles. 

“California has some remarkable spouting-springs. I will read you a 
little about them in a book I have here. ‘Two miles from the geysers 
we began to hear them roar like ocean steamers.’ Geyser is simply the 
Icelandic word for spouting-spring, you know,” the Professor explained. 
“* Turning a corner,’” he went on, reading and skipping, “‘I saw a column 
of smoke from Steamboat Spring rising fully three hundred feet from the 
ground. Then we were at the mouth of the Devil’s Cafion. The steep 
walls of the narrow ravine rise from fifty to one hundred and fifty feet, — 
bare, springy, ashen, clayey soil, without the faintest sign of grass or shrub. 
Soon we were among clouds of steam issuing from the soil at the water’s 
edge ; the mud everywhere too hot for one to bear his hand in it. Now 
we began to encounter hot streams bubbling up beside the creek ; some 
clear and blue ; others, within two feet of them, black ; some very bitter, 
forming white incrustations of salt, and others depositing fine-fibred, exqui- 
site flowers of sulphur, like delicate yellow or black moss. Hot, cold, and 
boiling springs are side by side, each with its own individual hue, blue, 
brown, black, red, green, yellow, pink, or gray. We passed the Devil’s 
Washbowl, the Devil’s Kitchen, and other localities quite as infernal in 
sound, heat, and smell as in name. The jets of steam and the bubbling up 
of hot water are curious enough, but the boiling within hundreds of cavities 
under ground, dimly seen but clearly heard through their narrow mouths, 
is still more startling and impressive. There are fully one thousand places 
where steam issues from the banks. At times, the ground shakes so as 
to rattle the crockery in the hotel one third of a mile away.’ * 

“ But the true geysers, and the most celebrated in the world, are those 
of Iceland, in the neighborhood of Mount Hecla. Here is what another 
writer says of the Great Geyser. ‘To reach it, the Professor read, skip- 
pingly, as before, ‘we had to run the gauntlet of all the pools of boiling 
water and quagmires of soft clay that intervened, and consequently arrived 
at the spot with our ankles nicely poulticed. A smooth, silicious basin 
seventy-two feet in diameter, and four feet deep, with a hole in the bottom, 
as in a washing-bowl on board a steamer, stood before us, brim full of 
water just upon the simmer, while up into the air above our heads rose a 
great column of vapor, looking as if it were going to turn into the fisher- 
man’s Genie. Suddenly it seemed as if beneath our very feet a quantity 
of subterranean cannon were going off. The whole earth shook. A violent 
agitation was disturbing the centre of the pool. Suddenly a dome of water 
lifted itself up to the height of eight or ten feet, then burst and fell ; imme- 
diately after which a shining liquid column, or rather sheaf of columns, 
wreathed in robes of vapor, sprang into the air, and in a succession of 
jerking leaps, each higher than the last, flung their silver crests against 
the sky.’ t 

* Richardson’s “ Beyond the Mississippi.” 
+t Lord Dufferin’s “* Letters from High Latitudes.” 
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The Great Geyser. 


“ These eruptions,” said the Professor, “last only a few minutes, then 
the water falls, and the pool becomes quiet again for some hours.” 

“ How high does the thing spout ?” Croll Wagner inquired. 

“Sometimes two or three hundred feet, so travellers say; but oftener 
no more than sixty or seventy feet, I believe.” 

“ Why don’t it spout all the while, instead of jumping up so by fits and 
starts?” 

“It is, in fact, a flowing spring at all times except for a little while after 
each eruption. The great pipe which throws up the column is supposed 
to open into the side, near the bottom, of a partly filled water-cavern, deep 
in the earth, The upper part of the cavern is filled with steam generated 
by the heated water. The steam is constantly struggling to expand ; and 
when its power is sufficient to counterbalance the weight of water in the 
pipe, it blows it out. Then all is quiet again, while more steam collects.” 

“ How many such geysers are there in Iceland?” 

“There are about a hundred hot springs scattered over the space of a 
few hundred acres. Some flow constantly ; others only at intervals. But 
only one or two rival in interest the Great Geyser. There was once a 
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Roaring Geyser, but it ceased roaring at the time of the earthquake in 1789, 
when another in the neighborhood, called the Great Strokr, or Big Churn, 
broke forth. There is also a Little Strokr. Steam seems to be a chief 
agent in all such intermittent flowing springs.” 

“T have been thinking,” I said, “that steam, too, is a chief agent in 
volcanic eruptions. It seems to me that these are often the result of water 
breaking into the heated recesses of the earth’s crust.” 

“ That is very probable,” said the Professor. “The fact that nearly all 
the active volcanoes on the globe are in the vicinity of the sea goes to 
support that theory. Yet, after all, boys, how little we really know on this 
subject! What marvels there are in this earth beneath our feet, — what 
hidden waters, vast caves, gulfs of fiery lava, — we can only conjecture, while 
we bow our foreheads reverently to the Author of All, and say of the earth, 
as has been said of man, that it is ‘fearfully and wonderfully made !’” 

So saying he closed his books and bade us good night. 
Augustus Holmes. 


IF. 


| Bs I were a school-teacher like Miss Snapp, 
And she were a scholar like me, 
O gracious, what lessons I’d give her to learn, 
What sums in the Rule of Three! 
And how, if she didn’t forever behave 
In just the most saintly of ways, 
Her ears should be slapped and her buns locked up, 
Her recess withheld for days! 
VOL. VII. —NO. III. II 











The Story of Little Syl. 


If I were as clever as Laura Sharp, 
And _ she.were.as stupid as I, 
What thorough delight it would give me to act 
As monitor, meddler, and spy! 
And how I should tattle of all that she did, 
In Laura’s contemptible style, 
And smile, when she blundered in spelling or French, 
That horrid, unmerciful smile! 


If I were a beauty like Rosa Bell, 
And she were a fright like myself, 
What saucy remarks I should constantly make 
To vex her,—the proud little elf! 
What fun I should poke at her freckles, her nose, 
Her elbows, her. knuckles, her hair, 
And all with that delicate titter of hers, 
That stingingly lady-like air! 





But then I am merely supposing, of course, 
Impossible things. Who can tell 
What truly would happen if truly I were 
Miss Snapp, Laura Sharp, Rosa Bell? 
Perhaps I should pity (revenge is so mean!) 
And help them and love them, all three, 
And do unto others as I myself would 
That others should do unto me! 
Edgar Fawcett. 


PLB ERI 


THE STORY OF LITTLE SYL. 


[* was just five o’clock, and Em and Sue and Jessie Mayo were all on 
the watch for Doctor Tom’s carriage, which they expected presently 
would come whirling round the corner, bringing Doctor Tom to see poor 
little Jessie, whose lame ankle he was trying to cure. 

The doctor’s whole name was Thomas Harrison, but people called him 
Doctor Tom, to distinguish him from his father, who was also a physician. 
These little Mayo girls thought there was nobody like Doctor Tom. Three 
weeks ago, when they were told that he was coming to see Jessie, they 
had cried out against it; for three weeks ago they had a positive dread 
of him, — a prejudice such as older people take sometimes for just as little 
reason. All they knew of Doctor Tom was from the glimpses they had 
caught of him whirling through the streets of Marystown,—a great dark- 
bearded man in a little high carriage, looking for all the world, they said, 
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like the giant in the black tower. Jessie cried when her father brought 
him in to see her; but in five minutes she was lying against Doctor Tom’s 
arm and laughing up in his great bearded face as if she had known him all 
her life. That was the way Doctor Tom won people‘to like him and to 
trust him. It was a “way” that grew out of his kind heart, his sunny, 
genial nature. In three or four days Em and Sue had got over ¢heir dread 
of him too; and in three or four more days they began to watch daily for 
his coming, at the long south window that fronted the corner of the street, — 
just as they are watching now when my story begins; with Jessie perched 
up in a great cushioned chair, and Em and Sue leaning against the sash, 
and playing a tune on the panes with their finger-tips. 

“It’s half-past five; I don’t believe he is coming,” says Sue, at length, 
in a disappointed voice. 

“He will come, for he a/ways comes,” was Jessie’s decided reply. Then 
there was a few minutes’ silence, when the only sounds were the ticking 
of the clock, the purring of the cat, and Em and Sue’s tap, tap, tapping on 
the window-pane. 

“But perhaps somebody is very sick, you know, and then —” 

“Don’t,” Em’s soft voice interposed, — ‘don’t; it plagues Jessie to talk 
so to her when she’s tired and worried.” 

“TI did n’t mean to plague her,” Sue answered, quite as softly now. 

Sue never meant to plague Jessie, as she said. But Sue was one of those 
persons who never know when to say things and when zof to say them. 
She had n’t that quality which is called “tact,” and which enables people 
to understand other people’s feelings, and seems to tell them when to speak 
and what to speak. But she was the best-hearted little thing in the world, 
and she was very glad to be the first to cry out the good news that Doctor 
Tom was actually coming. Yes, there he was, nodding and sthiling at them 
out of the little high carriage, that the big bay horse was whirling round 
the corner. “O, I’m so glad! I thought you weren’t coming, Doctor 
Tom,” Sue exclaimed, as she opened the door for him. 

“But I knew you wou/d/” Jessie declared stoutly, and smiling out of 
her late tears up into the doctor’s face. 

“ That’s right; you always believe in me, don’t you, Jessie ?” 

“Yes, always,” Jessie answered, heartily, “ for you always do just what 
you say you will.” | 

“Do1? Well, that’s good to hear. But what are the tears for, eh?” 

“T — got mad with Sue for saying you would n’t come.” 

“ Got mad with Sue, eh? What a little savage you are, Jessie!” and the 
doctor shook his head at her, and laughed in his gay way. 

“ Sue plagued her, fussing about the time, — that it was too late for you,” 
whispered Em, who always was for excusing matters for Jessie. 

The doctor laughed again, pulled one of Sue’s long curls, called her a little 
marplot and a false prophet, and then, when all three were laughing with 
him, he turned and lifted Jessie out of her chair upon his knee. 

“ Now, Jessie, what do you say to my plaguing you?” 
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“ But you never plague me.” 

“ O yes, I do, when I hurt the poor little ankle, you know.” 

“QO Doctor Tom, are you going to hurt me to-night ?” 

“I’m afraid I am, my child. Now, Sue, run and find your mother, and 
ask her to bring me some bandages and cotton-wool, and we’ll have the 
ankle put into a new brace in a very short time.” 

“O Doctor Tom, I wish / could run away from you, —I do, I do!” cried 
poor Jessie. 

“If you could run away from me, you poor little lame kitten, you would n’t 
need me to help you. But you do need me, you know, and here I am, 
and here you are, where you can’t get away, and where you don’t want 
to, because you do want me to straighten this crooked ankle. There, here 
is mamma.” By this time Doctor Tom and Em had got Jessie’s boot and 
brace and stocking off. All was ready for the new brace, which was, like 
the old one, made of strips and bands of brass, but a little straighter 
than the other, as every new one would be, until the ankle had grown 
into its right shape. First, however, there was a preparation to be applied, 
which Doctor Tom came every night to apply himself. This was not 
painful, —at least there was only a little sting and a burn to it, Jessie 
said; but she didn’t dread it at all. The putting on ofa fresh brace was 
another thing. Jessie knew very well, and the doctor knew very well, that 
this would be painful, because the ankle was very much distorted and very 
sensitive about the nerves and muscles. But the new brace must go on. 
“And you must bear it as well as you can, Jessie; and you cam be very 
brave!” Saying this, the doctor slipped her softly into her mother’s arms. 
While her mother held her tightly, Jessie suddenly became conscious of a 
firm hand upon her ankle, then the doctor’s voice exclaimed, “ Now then!” 
and Jessie felt as if she had been a little soldier and her captain’s call 
had sounded; and with this feeling upon her she shut her teeth close 
together and only gave one deep sigh at the pain that followed. “That’s 
my brave girl!” exclaimed the doctor a moment after, when it was all over. 
“ As brave as the bravest indeed ! or as brave as little Syl used to be, which 
is more definite praise, and quite as decided.” 

“Who is little Syl?” asked Em, wonderingly. 

“Little Syl? Well, I used to think she was a fairy, an elf, and sometimes 
a little dryad that had slipped from some rose-tree’s bark. There!” and 
Doctor Tom laughed his gayest laugh; “now you’ll want to know about 
the dryad, I suppose, as well as about little Syl. Mrs. Mayo, I ’ll tell you 
what you ll have todo. You’ll have to invite me to stay to tea, and then 
I can tell these little girls the story I see they are longing to hear.” 

“O goody, goody!” shrieked Sue, in an ecstasy of delight at this an- 
nouncement. Jessie flushed the color of the pinks in the garden, but Em, 
who was always thinking things out, said suddenly, with a bright smile, “ Ah, 
Doctor Tom, this is because Jessie was so good and brave. This is the 
way you are going to pay her,” 

The children all laughed. “ Don’t talk about my paying anybody for being 
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good and brave,—I never can do that; but I sometimes like to please 
the people who have pleased me. And so,” said the doctor, “I am going 
to tell you all a story after supper ;—there goes the tea-bell now! Heigho, 
Jessie!” and up went Jessie upon Doctor Tom’s great broad shoulder, 
held safely by one of his strong hands as he marched with her out to the 
tea-table. 

It was the merriest, pleasantest tea-drinking that ever was thought of; 
so merry and pleasant that Jessie almost forgot the new brace and the new 
pain that came with it. I think she must have forgotten it quite, when, 
a little while after, they drew around the bright wood-fire in the sitting- 
room to listen to the doctor’s story of little Syl. 

“Tn the first place,” began the doctor, “I must tell you about the dryads, 
so that you’ll know why I likened little Syl to one. Hundreds of years 
ago, when what we now call ancient Greece was a new country, there sprang 
up from old Egyptian superstitions the lovely fancies which we call myths. 
The Greeks were a poetical people, and they supposed that every tree and 
rock and river and mountain had a spirit of its own which reigned over 
it in some mortal form. They called the spirits of the woods and forests 
dryads. Each tree was supposed to have a beautiful fairy, dwelling some- 
where out of sight of mortal eyes, except on some occasions, when it would, 
as Mr. Tennyson, the great poet, says, ‘slip the bark,’ and come forth in 
wonderful beauty. Well, you see, my little girls, people year after year have 
read about these myths, until when they want to express something that 
seems inexpressible in ordinary ways they are apt to remember one of those 
pretty poetic fancies, as I did when I said that I used to think little Syl 
was a dryad that had slipped from some rose-tree’s bark. Now I 'll tell 
you all about her, and you ’ll see how my fancy fitted her. 

“ When I came home from Germany and Paris six years ago, I went into 
my uncle’s office in New York for a while, before I came here to take my 
father’s patients. Everybody has, I suppose, in his profession, or tastes, 
what physicians call a specialty ; that is, in our Yankee language, a particular 
knack for some one thing, —just as Jessie here can draw the most won- 
derful. paper-dolls, all out of her own head as you say, which means all 
by that natural knack she has. Well, my knack turned out to be putting 
people’s legs and arms into the right place, when they had got out of it. 
And when I came back from the German and French hospitals, where I 
had been studying all about this, and went into my uncle’s office, he always 
took me with him when he had a case of a misshapen limb ; and by and 
by, when I became better known, I would go by myself. So it happened 
that I was sent one day to see little Sylvie Lamonte. It was a lovely day 
in the early part of June, and I remember how I enjoyed my ride through 
the wide streets, with the light June wind blowing up to me the sweet scents 
from the shrubs and the daffodils in the little city grass-plats in front of the 
fine houses. It was at one of these houses that I at last reined up. 

“ A servant ushered me into the drawing-room, and as I supposed went in 
search of Madame Lamonte. I waited a few minutes, and, no one appearing, 
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I became rather impatient, —for I was very busy that day,—and in my 
impatience I got up and walked across the room to look at a picture on 
the wall. As I did so I saw a more wonderful picture than that. The 
apartment I was in was very long, and opened into another and smaller 
one. In'this smaller one, at the far end, by a low open window, I saw a 
little girl about Jessie’s height, but a year or two older. Sylvie was in 
her eighth or ninth year, I forget’ which. This little girl presented the 
most singular aspect as she stood there in a long dressing-gown of a faint 
blue, with the palest flaxen hair floating in a waving mass half-way down 
her back, — hair so light in texture that the gentle June breeze, that scarcely 
stirred the curtains, would blow it out until it looked like a film, or a thin 
veil of gold-lace, if you can imagine such a thing. She stood quite still, 
with one little thin hand stretched forth as if in beckoning to some one she 
saw in the garden beyond. 

“ As I knew that this must be Sylvie, my patient, I walked down the 
long drawing-room towards her. As I entered the smaller room where 
she was standing, the fall of my foot upon the Indian matting reached her 
ear. Without moving her body, she turned her head quickly over her 
shoulder, and, without seeming in the least surprised at seeing a stranger, 
motioned with one hand, in a most expressive gesture, for me to remain 
where I was. The next moment she resumed a succession of trills and 
soft calls and sweet dropping notes, so like a bird’s, that I had thought all 
the time the musician was a canary that I had noticed in a little cage. 
But I found the canary was only a stuffed one, and that the bird-voice 
belonged to Sylvie. As she waved me back, and as I heard these various 
notes from her, I remained silent where she had motioned me, much 
as if she had been a small fairy who had spelled me into a moveless statue 
by the waft of her tiny hand. She went on with her bird-notes and with 
the beckoning of her little thin white hand, which looked like the flutter 
of a white wing. Presently I saw what it all meant. In the garden beyond, 
on tree and shrub and bush, were perched a lovely company of doves. 
Sylvie was talking to them; she was entreating them to come to her.” 

“O Doctor Tom, you are telling a fairy story!” Sue cried out here, as 
if she had detected the doctor in a piece of treachery. 

“Not a bit of a fairy story, my dear, unless you choose to call Sylvie a 
fairy ; and you know I told you in the beginning that I used to think she 
might be one. No, I am telling you a true story of a veritable little 
girl who had that peculiar sympathy with Nature that was like a gift. It 
is not by any means so strange a thing as it seems to you, Sue, though it 
is rare. I know a lady in Salem who has been in the habit of walking 
over a particular field every day for years, and in this walk she has always 
taken great notice of the birds, because she has a great love for them; 
and great love is always born of great sympathy, I think. It is like the 
knack I spoke of, —a gift from God that attracts one to a certain object, 
and gives, through that attraction, a power to be, or to do, a special thing. 
Well, this lady of whom I speak was born with this attraction and fondness 
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for birds ; and so she got into such sympathy with the little creatures, that 
when she walked through the field, if she looked up and called them with 
a few soft notes in imitation of a bird’s voice, they would come fluttering 
round her. Some would even alight upon her shoulder and eat of the seed 
or crumbs or sugar she was very sure to have with her. 

“ Remembering this, I knew at once, when I saw the doves in the garden, 
and heard Sylvie calling with such soft notes, that she had this gift of 
love for them, and that they had found it out. ‘Coo, coo, tweet, tweet, 
sweet, sweet,’ these notes seemed to say, and flutter, flutter went the dove- 
wings, and nearer and nearer they approached at the gentle invitation. 
‘Coo, coo, tweet, tweet, sweet, sweet,’ and pretty soon one, bolder than 
the others, alighted upon the low window-sill; another followed, then an- 
other and another. Then the first comer flew straight, as if to a perch, 
upon the beckoning hand. It was not long before they were all flying about 
her, answering her sweet notes with their own twittering talk, some close 
at her feet, others hovering over her head, while her sweet pale face was 
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As I stood and 


lifted up with a smile of perfect enjoyment and content. 
looked at her, I thought of all the stories of fairies and dryads I had ever 
read, — specially the dryads. I pleased myself fancying her a little spirit 
of pale bloom, that had slipped for the time from some delicate rose-tree ; 
and I thought that if a bee were to find its way to her it would probably 
recognize an old acquaintance. 
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“T watched the pretty scene awhile, quite forgetting the calls I had to 
make, and almost forgetting my errand with this little fairy Sylvie herself. 
But I was recalled by the striking of a clock. This sound, too, seemed 
to recall Miss Sylvie to a recollection of something else than her feathered 
visitors, for she suddenly gave me a quick glance over her shoulder, and 
then, turning to the doves, began another series of cooing notes, while 
she in some way, by little wafts of her hands, gave them to understand 
that she was bidding them good by. They appeared to comprehend very 
readily, for in a few minutes, with a whole chorus of soft gurgling notes, 
they spread their wings and flew away into the garden. Then the small 
enchantress, the conjurer of this fairy scene, turned to me. A pale spirit 
of bloom she. indeed looked, if you can call it bloom which was the most 
waxen White you ever saw, or like that thin inner petal of the pond-lily. 
And then with her large unnaturally bright blue eyes with dusky rims, — 
shadows of suffering, — and the long floating veil of hair, she seemed to me 
the strangest and prettiest object I had ever seen. As she turned towards 
me, I took a step forward to meet her, for I saw that she was very lame 
and could only walk with a little low crutch. Before I could think what 
to say to her she was talking to me. 

“¢] am Sylvie Lamonte,’ she began, ‘and you are the doctor — Doctor 
Harrison, are n’t you? — who is going to cure me, so that I can walk with- 
out this crutch.’ 

“¢ Yes,’ I told her, I was Doctor Harrison, and I hoped to cure her. 

“ «But so many have tried to cure me,’ she went on, — ‘so many ; and they 
have all given it up, and maybe you'll have to give it up, and give me 
up too.’ By this time she had got herself into an arm-chair, with a quick 
dexterity that surprised me. 

“*Q no,’ I told her, I should n’t give her up very easily, but I must make 
an examination at once, to see what I could do. ‘Shall I ring and send 
for your mother to come, or shall we go up to her?’ I asked. But as I put 
my hand upon the bell-rope she cried out, hastily, ‘O »o, no, don’t ring, 
nobody ever comes, — nobody but Jeannette !’ 

“* But who is with you, my dear?’ I asked, hastily, —‘who is with you 
and holds you when the doctor makes an examination?’ 

“*Mamma sends Jeannette sometimes, and sometimes Ursule, but they 
cry out so and make such times over me that they worry me; so I send 
them away, and do very well by myself. I keep very quiet, I don’t move if 
you tell me not, and I make such little groans that the doctors don’t mind.’ 

“Her quaint way of talking came from her being with French people. 
The reason she didn’t talk French altogether was because her mother was 
an English lady and had taught her her own language ; but she had lived 
in France so much, and with the French, that she could chatter much 
more rapidly in French than in English. When she told me about her 
little groans that the doctors did n’t mind, as if what the doctors thought 
and felt was of more consequence than herself, 1 was more touched than I 
can express to you. 
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“* But your mother,’ I said, ‘should be told that Jeannette and Ursule 
trouble you too much, and then she will come herself.’ 

“¢*Mamma come!’ she exclaimed, looking up at me in amazement. ‘Mam- 
ma— mamma is — didn’t you know ?— sick always — invalid, that is what 
they call it. So you see she could not come, and Jeannette and Ursule 
never tell her. I do not let them tell her that I have no one to hold me, 
because she would fret about it, and perhaps send for some one, some 
stranger to come; and I don’t want some stranger; I like Jeannette and 
Ursule better than some stranger, but I want nobody to hold me but Sylvie’; 
and here she laughed a little at herself and her fun. I laughed with her, 
as if I thought it was the most cheerful thing in the world, —but I thought 
it the most pitiful thing, that this poor little girl should thus’ be left with 
no kind motherly friend to tend her in her pain, with no one but ‘ Sylvie,’ 
as she had so blithely declared. 

“ Meanwhile she slipped off her shoe and stocking, and I saw the twisted, 
misshapen ankle that I was to set right if I could. It was far worse than 
yours, Jessie, for it had probably been neglected for a long time, and then 
ignorantly treated in so many ways that inflammation and swelling had 
aggravated it into one of the worst cases I had ever seen. Big fellow that 
I am, I could ‘scarcely keep the tears from my eyes when I first looked 
upon this, and saw all that the little creature had suffered, and had yet 
to suffer. But I was determined that she should not suffer alone any more. 
Heroism is a very good thing, but sometimes it kills people, and I saw 
that if I wanted to cure my little dryad she must be taken care of and 
not left in such loneliness. So after I had examined the ankle, and bathed 
it in some soft healing lotion, I said that I must see her mother and talk 
with her about some new arrangements and plans. Sylvie looked troubled. 
‘Would n’t it do to send Jeannette or Ursule, or could n’t you write it on a 
piece of paper, and let it be taken up to her? Mamma does n’t like to be 
disturbed,’ she said, anxiously. 

“No, I told her, I must see her mamma myself. Upon this the bell 
was pulled, and, Jeannette appearing, Sylvie, in rapid French, told her to 
go to mamma and tell her that the doctor, the new doctor, must see her. 
Presently Jeannette came back, and I was shown into a large room so dark 
that I could not at first perceive an object in it. At last I saw a little figure 
—it looked hardly larger than Sylvie’s — lying back in a great easy-chair, 
and a voice that sounded very much like Sylvie’s asked me to sit down. 
I found a chair, and as quickly as I could told Madame Lamonte that if 
I did anything for her little girl I must have with her constantly a nurse 
of my own choosing and instruction. Madame Lamonte made no objection 
I was to have any one I pleased, she said, if Sylvie was suited ; but Sylvie 
did not like strangers. So I bade Madame Lamonte good’ morning ; and 
in a few minutes I had convinced Sylvie that she would like this dreaded 
‘stranger’ very well. 

“In a few days my words proved true. I could make another story telling 
you about Miss Annie Tenney, the lady whom I persuaded to go and take 
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care of Sylvie, for Miss Annie was one of those persons who seem to be 
born to be mothers to the motherless and sisters to the sisterless. She 
won all hearts at once by her tender sweetness and goodness ; and she won 
Sylvie’s, as I knew she would. Held in her kind arms, Sylvie used to sub- 
mit to my treatment of her ankle with the greatest patience and courage, 
only making now and then her ‘little groans’ as she called them. Once 
when I knew the pain was very hard I said to her, ‘Cry out, Sylvie, as 
loudly as you please, don’t stifle yourself with those little groans.’ 

“¢ Mamma’s room is over this, and if she heard me it might kill her. I 
heard a doctor tell her once that a shock would kill her ; and my pain won’t 
kill me.’ So the brave little thing went on from day to day, from week 
to week, and month to month, for the year that I attended her. In all this 
time she never made a complaint to the frail little mother up stairs. Love 
for this mother had taught her to be unselfish, to control herself that she 
might not give pain to her. And it was real control, learned from love, for 
Sylvie was by no means angelic in her nature. She was quick in her tem- 
per, and as high-spirited as Em’s little Mexican pony. Sometimes I would 
find her shut up in the small sitting-room at the end of the drawing-rooms 
with traces of hot tears upon her cheeks ; and at my question of the cause 
she would usually tell me that Sylvie had been cross, or that she had been 
having a fuss with Jeannette and Ursule, and had behaved very badly to 
them. Once I asked Jeannette about it, and she confessed that Mademoi- 
selle had got into a pet with them because they had scared the doves away 
by calling her to dinner. But these pets usually ended in great penitence ; 
and, as I say, she would go and shut herself up for punishment; for she was 
a generous, noble-souled little thing, and hated to find herself guilty of 
injustice to anybody. But bless my heart! here it is nearly ten o’clock, and 
Jessie’s eyes are almost closed.” 

“O no, no, I’m just as wide awake as I can be!” cried Jessie, opening 
those sleepily closing eyes very wide. And “Don’t go, don’t go!” pleaded 
Em and Sue.. But the doctor began to button up his coat. 

“ Well, tell us before you go if little Syl got well!” Jessie exclaimed, in 
great excitement, as the doctor turned towards the door. 

“ Yes, little Syl got well, and last week when I was in New York. I went 
to see her, and found her in the garden running about, looking for her 
spring daffodils and chirping out her bird-notes to the doves. I have a 
promise from her mother that she shall visit me here in Marystown this 
summer, and if she does you’ll have a gay time with each other. She can 
make paper-dolls almost as well as you can, Jessie.” _ 

Doctor Tom laughed and turned again to the door, when Jessie called 
out, “Ill never make a fuss again, doctor, and I won’t be cross any more 
about my ankle. Ill think how little Syl bore it, and only make ‘little 
groans.’” 

“ That’s right, that’s right,” answered the doctor from the doorway; 
and then he waved his hat to them, and Em and Sue and Jessie joined in 
a chorus of thanks and good-bys. 

Nora Perry. 





How some Boston Fellows “treed” a Fox. 


A LULLABY. 


USH, hush, my sweet ; 
Rest, rest thy tired feet ; 
Forget the storms and tears of thy brief hours; 
There’s naught shall thee distress, 
Wrapt in sleep’s blissfulness, 
Crowned by a dream of flowers. 


Hush, dearest, hush ; 
May no intruder brush 
From off thy bloomy cheek the downy kiss; 
May no unquiet fly 
Go rudely buzzing by, 
To snatch away thy bliss. 


May dreams enchanted spread 
A pillow for thy head, 
And hang a curtain ’twixt thee and the sun; 
While smiles shall overflow 
Thy rosy lips, as though 
The angels’ whispers were too sweet for one. 


Then sleep, my baby, dear ; 
Yet, lest the traitor, Fear, 
Should cry, ‘‘ The child will waken nevermore!” 
Stir in thy dreams anon, 
Bidding the thought begone, 
And lift thine eyes to bless me as before! 
Mary N. Prescott. 


eros OULH AO I~ 


HOW SOME BOSTON FELLOWS “TREED” A FOX. 


HIS is n’t an old story, or a fiction, or ariything of that sort. The 

thing happened on the 9th of last November, 1870, down in Maine. 

I say “ down,” because all the rest of the country seems to have the impres- 

sion that Maine is down, geographically; though being farther north than 

the rest of the country, it ought to be “ up,” according to my way of think- 
ing. But call it “down ” if you like. 

All through the fall the Edwards boys, Tom and “ Midge” (we call him 
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Midge because he’s such a little spud of a fellow), and myself had been 
planning to do a little fox-hunting, after the first snows had come. There 
were foxes about, though we did n’t often get sight of them. Indeed, they 
would have to be very plenty for us to see many by daylight. For Rey- 
nard, you must know, is a rogue by practice, and without doubt by nature, 
—a regular cracksman among the quadrupeds, and nearly always in the way 
of the law. So, like a ‘true’ “ professional,” he keeps pretty close by day, 
though always on the lookout for “ openings,” when there are no spectators. 

By going out and listening, however, almost any evening, we could hear 
his short, sharp bark off on some bare ridge, or down by the brook ; and 
out in the cleared fields we had frequently heard him “mousing” round 
the stone-heaps, — making a low, squeaking noise to call out the field-mice 
which had their nests there. For it is a great mistake to suppose that cats 
enjoy a monopoly of mouse-catching. Tabby is but a bungler in the 
business at best. Your great solemn owl is the champion mouse-catcher. 
One owl will catch more mice than a dozen cats. And Reynard himself, 
although as a gentleman sportsman he much prefers partridges, turkeys, 
and an occasional goose, will, upon a pinch, turn to as a mouser and prose- 
cute the business with a dexterity cats never dreamed of. 

As a preliminary step to our fox-hunting, we had invested in a hound, 
a great spotted, flap-eared chap with the usual hollow, froggy voice, 
which comes out, when he runs, just so much at a time and at every other 
leap. 

Snow was now the only thing wanted to enable us to commence opera- 
tions. For it doesn’t do much good to chase a fox on bare ground with 
our common hounds; at least we don’t often do it. 

A few inches of snow, especially if it be damp and accompanied by a 
little rain, not only renders the track plainly visible, but makes the fox’s 
“bush” so heavy that its weight soon tires him. It began to snow up 
here on Monday, the last day of October ; and Tuesday morning, November 
Ist, the ground was covered to the depth of several inches. We were out 
early ; there were plenty of tracks, and, selecting a fresh one, we laid on the 
hound. Away he went baying steadily. After dodging about for an hour 
or so in a swamp, the fox ran off to the higher lands to the northward, 
where, after “circling” twice around a high, bare hill we call the “ Hard- 
scrabble,” he “took the ground” in 2n old burrow. Crowbars and shovels 
were brought up, and after a couple of hours of good, honest digging he 
was unearthed, seized by the hound and despatched. It was n’t a “‘silver- 
gray” or a “ woods-gray,” — nothing but a common red fox. Still we felt 
pretty well satisfied ; we had secured the game, at any rate, and thus shown 
that we cou/d hunt and catch a fox, —a point upon which some of the senior 
members of our respective families had been a little sceptical. 

During the day the snow had melted off, and we were waiting for another 
storm, when our prospects were most unexpectedly darkened by the arrival 
in the neighborhood of three fellows from the city, who came up (“ down,” 
I mean) on the afternoon stage, and went into quarters at the tavern out 
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at the “ Corners.” Midge had been there when the stage came; and what 
he now told us concerning them was anything but satisfactory. They had 
brought, he said, four hounds, a lot of guns and rifles in long green covers, 
and a whole chestful of traps, shot-pouches, shooting-jackets, etc. And 
Midge had heard them telling the landlord that they had come down 
expressly to have some sport fox-hunting, and that they might stay a month, 
perhaps, if they found game to their liking. After they had gone out to 
supper, Midge had examined the register, and seen the names of “ Archer,” 
* Newcome,” and “ Bragdon,” all of Boston. 

“ Plague take ’em!” was all we could say. Their coming had just spoiled 
all our plans. Perhaps they did have as much right to hunt as we had. 
But we could n’t see it so exactly ; we were the “ oldest proprietors ” at any 
rate, and we felt as if they had no business to get in our way. Consequently 
it was in no very amiable mood that we listened to the baying of their 
hounds the next morning. . 

All that day, and during the two following days, they were out, halloo- 
ing, stebboying, and now and then firing off guns. We soon discov- 
ered, however, from their motions, that they were green, gtass-green, at 
the business ; that was some satisfaction. Foxes, when chased by the 
hounds, nearly always “circle” around some hill, or range of hills. But 
Messrs. Archer, Newcome, and Bragdon evidently knew nothing of the 
advantage usually taken of this fact, namely, to make the dogs relieve each 
other by taking them off and laying them on afresh, also by waiting for the 
fox at some point along his circuit and thus shooting him as he comes 
round. And we presently learned at the Corners that they hadn’t met 
with great success, —in fact, had n’t got a fox. But it amounted to much 
the same to us. For with the outrageous din they were keeping up, every 
fox would soon leave the township. 

It began snowing again on the 8th, and on the morning of the gth the 
ground was white once more. A rare chance; but, hearing their hounds 
out as early as six o’clock, we held back. We didn’t care to get in their 
way. For they were a pretty saucy, flashy-looking trio; and there was 
no knowing what uxp/easaniness might result to boys, like us, from running 
across them on their war-path. 

During the day they vam a fox up to the “ Hardscrabble,” where he began 
circling around the base of the hill, as ours had done. Looking up from 
the flat below, we could see the chase, upon the southward side, quite 
plainly. They would be near an hour making the circuit, which might have 
been from five to six miles in extent. The hounds were apparently pretty 
well tired down, and the fox was fully half a mile in advance of them. 
He still seemed. pretty well to do, running by fits and starts and keeping 
his “bush ” up off the snow. And over on the crest of the opposite ridge, 
across the deep, wooded valley, we espied our city friends, seemingly jaded 
as their hounds, ogling the steep, rough sides of the “ Hardscrabble ” with 
an air of leg-weary desperation. 

“ Now if they only knew enough,” exclaimed Tom, “to cross over and 
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lie in wait for the fox, somewhere along the path he’s running on, they 
might shoot him as easily as not, when he comes round again.” 

“Of course,” said Midge; “but that’s what’s the matter with them; 
they don’t know enough. Dare say they never saw a fox nearer than this 
one.” 

“ And they’re never like to at this rate,” said Tom. “Should think they 
might get discouraged after a while.” 

“ Tell you what!” exclaimed Midge, suddenly. “ Let’s play a little game 
on them. Get the gun and come on, quick !” : 

“Why, what will you do?” said Tom. 

“0, 1 ll tell you. Come on!” 

The fox had just passed along the south side of the hill; we ran up the 
valley on the opposite side from our Boston friends, keeping well out of 
sight; and going up through the hemlock growth to the foot of the hill 
we soon came upon the track. The next thing was to find a good hiding- 
place. There was a clump of low spruces, some eight or ten rods off. Here 
we concealed ourselves, and waited for the fox to come round again. 

“It’s rather a saucy trick, Midge, to shoot the fox out from before their 
hounds,” said I. 

“I know that well enough,” said he. “But they shall have their fox 
all safe and right. We’ll have some fun with them, though.” 

In about forty minutes we again heard the hounds coming round the foot 
of the hill; and presently the fox appeared, trotting leisurely along with 
his tongue out a little. "T was a fair “ woods-gray,” a beauty, with a “ bush” 
as large as the sleeve of your great-coat. Occasionally he would stop, cock 
his ear and listen, then lick the snow a moment and scuttle away again. 
As soon as he had come up‘opposite our hiding-place, Midge fired and 
dropped him. 

“ Now for a sell!” he exclaimed, throwing down the gun. “If the hounds 
come up before I get him placed, you keep them off.” 

There was a large yellow birch, with low, trailing limbs, standing near 
the track; such as you often see out in the pastures. Catching up. the 
fox, Midge trailed him along to the root of the tree, then, slinging him 
over his shoulder, climbed rapidly up and placed the carcass in as natural 
a position as possible among the topmost branches. This done, he as 
quickly descended, and brushing out his tracks with a spruce bough, came 
back to our lurking-place. It was rather a ludicrous spectacle certainly. 
For, of course, to a person knowing anything about a fox, his habits, toe- 
nails, etc., the idea of one climbing a tree must be wholly preposterous 
and whimsical. 

In a few minutes the hounds came up, and running to. the tree snuffed 
round a little ; when, suddenly discovering the fox aloft, they began yelping 
and whining, as is their custom when sighting game. We kept quiet, wait- 
ing for the hunters. It was too far for them to have heard our gun; but 
they would doubtless come round soon. So we waited with great patience, 
in anticipation cf a rich thing. In the course of an hour and a half we 
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began to hear voices, and, peering out from among the thick spruces, saw 
them come out in sight of the tree and the now clamorous dogs. 

“ Hillo! ’pon my soul,” quoth Mr. Archer, “they ’ve treed him at last! 
See him look down at them!” 

“ Did n’t know they climbed trees before,” said Newcome. 

“ Ah, that’s because you ’re not posted, Fred!” cried Bragdon. 

“Well, did you now ?” inquired the not posted Newcome. 

“7? Well, I don’t know that I did. But they do, it appears.” 

“ There ’s evidence for you, at any rate!” exclaimed Archer. 

“Well, what ’s to be done?” demanded Bragdon. 

“Done! why, shoot him, I suppose,” said Archer. “We’ve treed him, 
and the next thing is to bag him.” 

“Let’s all fire together,” suggested Newcome, “so as to be sure of 
him.” 

They were seven or eight rods off; and, raising their guns, Bragdon 
counted (as if it had been a duel) one, two, three, and they all blazed away, 
Archer dropping his gun as it went off; at which we crammed our mouths 


with snow to keep from roaring. Some of their shot must have hit the 
carcass ; for it swayed a moment, then came tumbling to the ground. The 
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dogs rushed upon it ; and it was pretty well chewed up before the “ sports- 
men” could get it from them. So they did n’t attempt to skin it, but con- 
tented themselves with cutting off the tail, — “English style,” they called 
it, — with which they departed, in great good-humor, and not a whit the 
wiser for the trick that had been played on them, 

We ran home, and, hastily swallowing our suppers, betook ourselves to 
the tavern to hear their story. It was now evening, and the usual bar- 
room company had collected. Our sportsmen had just come in, bringing 
poor Reynard’s tail as their trophy. 

“Hullo!” exclaimed Uncle Pete Emery, an old merry-andrew of the 
first water. “So you’ve got him at last!” 

“Yes, siree, my old buck!” cried Archer, slapping the old fellow on the 
shoulder. “ Rather a nice job too! Hounds treed him handsomely |” 

“ Treed him! Treed him!” exclaimed everybody. 

“Yes, treed him,” repeated Archer. “In a pretty high tree too. Forty 
feet from the ground, sure!” 

Now the evening assemblage at the Corners tavern is never in any state 
of the weather a very intellectual one, but they could n’t stand that any- 
how. A great and mighty silence succeeded this unparalleled announce- 
ment, broken at first by a few incredulous “whews” and whistles, and 
then by a roar of laughter. Archer stared contemptuously around. Brag- 
don asserted, protested, and declared upon “his word and honor” that it 
was so. The uproar redoubled. It seemed as if those old fellows would 
split themselves. It was very evident they had n’t the slightest intention 
of believing a word of it. Archer and Bragdon now flared up, “They 
reckoned they knew what they had seen, and what they had done; and 
they were not to be sneezed at by any such crowd as the one now present. 
In short, if that beastly haw-hawing was n’t shut off, somebody might get 
punched.” But just then supper was called; and having been out all day 
they concluded to devour the supper instead of the crowd. 

As soon as they had gone out Midge told the whole story, amid a chorus 
of laughter. And under the circumstances we judged it prudent to with- 
draw before they came in again. So I can’t describe the dénouement. | 
have been told, though, that it took them down prodigiously. At any rate, 
they left the next morning, hounds and all. But they sent Midge the pres- 
ent of a first-rate rifle, with their “ compliments” ; and the old fellows out 
at the tavern speak of them in the very highest terms. So I must needs 
acknowledge that they did the handsome thing by us all. 

I can’t help hoping this may come to their eyes. If so, they may know 
by this token that we still take a fox up here now and then, but that we 
have n’t heard of any being “treed” round here since the gth of November. 
C. A. Stephens. 
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FIFTEEN YEARS HENCE. 


WAS sezted in my perch in the apple-tree, one very warm day last June, with 

a book in my hand, alternately reading, and then gazing on the lovely landscape 
which lay before me. My book was not very entertaining, and after perseveringly 
trying for aboui a quarter of an hour to get interested in the plot, I was graduaily 
lulled to sleep by the sweet summer breeze that wafted to me the fragrant smell of 
clover and fresh green grass from fields and meadows far away. 

I dreamed that my darling wish had at length been realized. I had visited Europe, 
and after an absence of many years was returning to my native place, which I had 
left a respectable little village, but which my friends had informed me in their letters 
I would never know, it had grown so and was so very much improved. 

I dreamed I was on the train and the conductor was approaching me. Conductor, 
did I say?— rather conductress, for such was the label fastened on her hat. Yes, 
it was a woman in bloomer costume, who passed energetically down the aisle, saying, 
‘* Tickets, if you please,” to the passengers. My blood fairly froze when she ap- 
proached me, but I managed to get a good ook at her. She was young and rather 
good-looking, and not at all disagreeable. Of course I had read of such things in 
the papers, while J was abroad, but the first shock completely overpowered me. 

The train at last reached D——-, and our conductress opened the door, and in- 
formed us of the name of the place. I gathered up my various bundles, shawls, etc., 
and proceeded to go out. 

Instead of being immediately besieged by cries of ‘* Want a hack?” as soon as I 
stepped from the car, another woman came up to me and asked if I wished to 
go to the best hotel in the city. I said that I did, and she replied, ‘*‘ Then step 
right down here, please” ; and, looking down, I discovered a flight of stairs leading 
to a very pretty drawing-room, where several passengers were already seated. Some 
were reading, and one young lady was playing on a piano that stood in one corner of 
the room, for it was brilliantly lighted by means of some wonderful electric apparatus. 

**But what is this?” I asked, amazed. 

She regarded me a moment with a look of curiosity, and then smilingly said, 
‘Why, it’s the Underground Railway that will take you directly to the hotel.” 

At this I was satisfied, and took my seat. We went with terrific speed, and reached 
the hotel in about a minute. We stepped directly from the car into an elevator, 
which took us to our rooms. 

The next morning, wishing to see some of my old friends, I immediately set out 
for my brother’s. Having reached the house, the door was opened by a very respect- 
able-looking man. ‘‘ Well,” I thought to myself, ‘‘ Tom is really getting stylish, — 
such a beautiful house with a man to attend to the door, — it’s quite surprising.” 
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The man put my card in a little box, which was arranged on one side of the wall, 
and giving it a knock, it rushed up the wall in a most alarming manner, and finally 
disappeared. Presently it appeared again, with a slip of paper inside, on which 
was written, ‘‘ Ask the lady if it would be too much trouble to come up stairs.” 
On my saying that it would not, I was conducted to an elevator, which soon brought 
me to a room where my brother was seated, with one child on his lap, and three 
or four others playing about the room. He rose and received me very cordially, and 
introduced the children to me. 

‘* Well, Tom,” I said, ‘‘ how happens it that you have time to spend a quiet day with 
your children? You used to be so hurried that you never had a moment to yourself.” 

**Yes,” he said, ‘and how I used to enjoy it! But Mrs. takes all that off 
my shoulders now. She is in a very fine business.” 

I fairly held my breath with horror. Then Tom had actually married one of these 
dreadful women! ‘‘ He must be crazy,” I thought, and on the spur of the moment I 
asked him what he did it for. 

** Bless you,” he said, ‘* you don’t suppose she was strong-minded when I married 
her? Ono! she was as pretty and interesting a girl as you would like to see.” 

I spent about an hour with Tom, and then went to see Kittie Williams, once my 
dearest friend. I was ushered into a library, where she sat writing. Kittie was never 
a pretty girl, but she had always been careful to dress becomingly, and was con- 
sidered by-us all very stylish. But, goodness, what a change! Her hair was twisted 
up in a knob on the top of her head. Her dress was some sort of undefinable color, 
and she wore a great alpaca apron that nearly covered it. The middle finger of 
her right hand and the end of her nose were completely covered with ink. She 
seemed very glad to see me, but only shook hands in a gentlemanly way. 

**O Kittie,” I said, ‘‘it is so good to see you once more after these long years.” 

**If it’s just the same to you,” she said, ‘‘I should prefer Katharine as my cog- 
nomen.” Of course this produced a chill, and we did n’t get along half so well as 
when we used to chatter about the last party, the German, and dress. 

We were talking about my travels, and I said I had seen some wonderful book 
in Paris, that she wished to read very much. She asked me the direction, and 
immediately wrote it down, then rang a bell, and, a servant appearing, she told him 
to telegraph for that directly. In about twenty minutes he returned with the book. 

** How fortunate you were to find it,” I said; ‘‘I did not know that it could be 
purchased in America.” 

** Why, goose,” she replied, ‘it’s just come from Paris.” 

Ding, dong! ding, dong! I awoke with a start, to find the dinner-bell ringing. 

M. F., age 14. 


LIFE IN VIRGINIA. 


Ir isn’t every boy who is lucky enough to see as many soldiers as I have seen. 
I say /ucky, because most boys regard the sight of some soldiers as quite a treat. 
But, lucky or unlucky, I have seen a great many. 

At the beginning of the ‘late onpleasantness” I lived in a quiet town in Penn- 
sylvania. Soon after the war broke out, my father was appointed an officer in a 
hospital about eight miles from Washington. We all went down to “ Dixie” with 
him, and took up our quarters in a house belonging to a gentleman who had run 
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off down South on the approach of the ‘‘ Yankee invaders.” In Virginia we should 
say “he skedaddled.” 

Our house was very near a small colony of negroes, who were employed by Uncle 
Sam as teamsters or laborers in the Quartermaster’s Department. In the midst 
of the huts stood a stuccoed, yellow building once inhabited by one of the first 
families of Virginia. They had, however, long since left for parts more remote from 
‘* Yankeedom.” There were four or five forts in sight from our windows, and as 
many more within a few miles, so that we were comparatively safe. It would have 
been a hard matter for any rebel to get within the cordon of batteries which encir- 
cled us. 

One of the first recollections I have of our new home is that the pump creaked 
all day. It certainly did, for with camps around us not well supplied with water, 
our yard was crowded at all times by thirsty soldiers who came to drink, and to 
fill their canteens. A few of them came and went rather noisily, and indulged in a 
great deal of /anguage while they stayed. Once a squad marched into the yard, 
stacked muskets on the pavement, and knocking at the back door, politely asked 
for a piece of soft bread. They got it, for we had seen hard-tack, and knew what 
it was. I once took a piece, laid it on a brick, and hammered it till I was tired, 
only succeeding in crumbling the edges. 

Often we would hear the sound of the drum and fife, and long columns of the boys 
in blue would tramp past, raising clouds of dust, which marked the progress of the 
column after it was out of sight. On such occasions we always went to the windows 
and waved our handkerchiefs to show that some hearts were loyal yet. The men 
were delighted, of course, as they were not usually treated so in Virginia, and testified 
their pleasure by waving their caps and dipping their colors. A negro regiment 
once went so far as to give us three cheers, of which manifest breach of discipline no 
notice was taken by their officers. 

At that time I supposed that an officer’s staff was some sort of club with which 
he battered the rebels, and that an ambulance was the same thing as an avalanche. 
I was cured of these delusions long before I left ‘* Dixie.” 

One night after we were all in bed, a trampling of horses and jingling of sabres was 
heard, and looking from the windows in the moonlight we saw General Kearney and 
staff ride up to the door. They wanted shelter during the night, and of course, as 
good Unionists, we gave it to them. So they were made comfortable, — the officers 
in beds, and the servants in the stable or on the floor. 

The General went away in the morning, and we had some fun watching the negro 
servants saddle the horses. One of the men had an enormous rusty horse-pistol, and 
he was displaying its merits thus: ‘‘ Now, Sambo, if I once hit you wid dis yere 
pistol, you ’d be gone up!” As there was no danger of its ever “hitting ” anybody, 
the scene was certainly laughable. After the negro had finished praising the revolver, 
he stuck it in his belt, and strutted about, no doubt feeling as big as a general. 

W. S. Ferome, age 16, 


OLD LETTERS. 


Wuat a fascination old letters exert over us! What a pleasant task it is some 
rainy day to pull out the carefully tied packages from a drawer and peruse the pages 
of bygone days ! 
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Here is one printed in great sprawling capitals, — only two lines, from one who 
signs himself ‘‘ Charlie,” and who is now, grown a tall young man, laughing over 
your shoulder at the simple sentences. But they were very dear to the mother-heart 
when she received the first letter from her boy. 

Here is another in a flourishing school-boy’s hand, requesting mother to “ persuade 
the governor” to let him come home and spend the Christmas holidays and to send 
him some extra money ; it also contains his picture taken in his cloth cap, with his 
round shaved head and rosy cheeks. This picture is not to be found with the family 
likenesses, for young Charles, grown very vain and manly, destroyed it one day, 
declaring he ‘‘ would not have such a caricature round the house”; he forgot that 
he was just that “ caricature ” in those days. 

And now you pick up a little package of notes written on small French note-paper, 
from which a delicate perfume arises ; they are old and worn, and the ribbon around 
them has faded to an indescribable color, but they are very precious to mother, who, 
seated in her rocking-chair, says with that peculiar smile which parents always assume 
on such occasions, ‘‘ Only the oldest daughter can read those, dear.” Near them 
lies a similar package, only the small even penmanship is replaced by a bold, 
masculine hand, and father looks rather simple as you take them while he says, with a 
wink at mother, ** That’s a very hard knot, my child, better leave it for me to untie.” 

Here are your own home letters, which you wrote while away at school or visiting 
some intimate friend. How the lack or abundance of capitals stares you in the face, 
how remarkably childish the handwriting, how badly constructed the sentences! A 
feeling of strange mistrust in yourself creeps over you, as you remember that you felt 
as important then as you do now, and you wonder if five or ten years hence you will 
appear as ridiculous to yourself as you now seem to have been then. 

Here is a letter full of kindly advice and grave counsel, written in a trembling hand, 
and with your name superscribed in full. It is from dear old grandpa, who a few 
years ago closed his aged eyes and peacefully fell asleep. 

There are letters written to your mother in her girlhood ; letters written when you 
were a baby, telling all your little sayings and doings to absent papa, which you read 
as of another person ; letters from some relative of your mother’s family, who sailed 
away to travel in foreign lands, and who has been the hero of numerous long stories, 
recounted to two generations and unconsciously enlarged at each repeating ; letters 
of condolence telling of some member of the family who quietly slipped away from 
the home-circle, to wait for them — in Heaven. ; 

Ah, what a history do these old letters tell! Then let us never be guilty of con- 
signing them to the flames, but let us rather cherish them as sacred relics of the past, 
which may teach us many a valuable lesson, and serve to while away many a leisure 
hour. 


Sr. Louis. 


Hattie Pettes, age 17. 


ADDIE’S CARLO. 


HE was a black-and-white Newfoundland dog, with shaggy hair and large, mourn- 
ful-looking eyes. Papa bought him of an old sailor when he was quite a little dog, 
because Harry and Rob had so long wanted a pet of the canine species. They had 
2 pony, rabbits, and innumerable squirrels ; but they voted them ‘‘ dull” and ‘‘no 
go” in comparison with a dog. So one day, to their great joy, papa brought home 
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Carlo. Our little ‘‘ Baby Addie,” two years old, took a strong fancy to him the 
moment she saw him, and insisted on calling him hers. So after that he was 
** Addie’s Carlo,” although he belonged to the boys: 

He grew to be a big dog, and was very fond of us all; but he had a special attach- 
ment for Addie, and would follow her all around, and guard her so carefully that 
mamma felt perfectly easy about her when she knew that Carlo was with her. 

One pleasant afternoon in summer, Harry, Rob, and I, accompanied by Carlo, 
took Addie and started for a pond in the neighborhood. We carried our lunch with 
us, and after we had eaten it, Harry and Rob went in search of ferns for mamma, 
leaving me to take care of Addie. With a shawl for a pillow, I lay down under the 
shade of a tree, saying, impressively, ‘‘ Now, Addie, don’t bother me, but play with 
Carlo like an angel as you are, and be sure to keep away from the water.” 

She promised obedience, and I turned to my book. I had reached the most inter- 
esting part, when I was startled by a splash and a loud scream. Springing to my 
feet, I saw Addie struggling in the pond, which was at least six feet deep near the 
centre. I rushed down to the water’s edge ; but Carlo was before me. Jumping in, 
he caught her dress in his teeth, and dragged her on shore ; so that I only reached 
the water in time to take Addie in my arms, and dash up to the house, where, after 
a great deal of excitement, she was at last undressed and put to bed. After this 
noble act of Carlo’s, he was at once elevated to the dignity of a hero, and nothing 
could have induced us to part with him. 

But one day he wandered off into the woods alone, and some one shot him, — in 
mistake, I suppose. He was dreadfully hurt, but not killed, for he managed to drag 
himself home, and Harry, having started out in search of him, came upon him at the 
gate, and rushed back to the house, crying, ‘‘ Mamma, Mabel, come quick ! for the 
gate has been shot and it’s lying by Carlo!” 

We did n’t stop to laugh at this somewhat eccentric announcement. We carried 
Carlo to the stable, where the coachman, who was something of a surgeon, bound 
up his wound, and laid him on a bed of soft cotton. But all our care was of no avail. 
He died the next morning, and we buried him under a weeping-willow, near the 
spot where he saved Addie’s life. We have had a great many dogs since then, and 
some have died ; but not one of them has been so much loved during his life, or so 


deeply mourned after his death, as Addie’s Carlo. 
Mabel Colby, age 14. 


Orancs, New Jersey. 


PICTURES. 


I sPENT a Saturday during last November in visiting the art-galleries of New York 
under my brother’s escort, and enjoyed the treat very much. They were full of 
beautiful pictures, but as I like figures better than landscapes I do not remember 
more than two of the latter, among all I saw. These two, however, impressed me 
as being very beautiful. 

One, by James Hart, was called ‘‘ Peaceful Homes,” and it was perfectly and 
serenely lovely. The blue sky, the quiet, distant hills, the row of picturesque cot- 
tages, the broad, sleeping valley, the grassy meadows, the winding river, were all in 
exquisite harmony. The foreground was partially occupied by a pretty slope, where 
the haymakers were loading the wagons, and the other portion was a pretty scene 
among the ‘‘ peaceful homes.” This I saw at Goupil’s, where it occupied the whole 
end of the room. 
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The other — I cannot remember where I saw that — was a snow-scene. It repre- 
sented a blacksmith’s shop, its roof covered with snow, the trees around it white and 
drooping, the road, little travelled, also cloaked with the fleecy snow, all white and 
snow-hidden ; while the door of the shop being open the glowing fire and the well- 
defined figure of the. blacksmith bending over his anvil contrasted charmingly with 
the outer world. 

Among the figures portrayed, I was struck by the well-expressed humor in the face 
of an old professor, who, coming softly up to a lad sleeping over his books, was in 
the act of pouring, from a small pitcher, some water down into the delinquent’s ear. 

There was another amusing scene representing an old man, halting in his hobbling 
gait, and resting upon his staff, to look after the receding figure of a young man who 
with flying coat-tails was speeding down the path on a velocipede. The mingled hor- 
ror, admiration, wonder, and disgust in the old man’s face were most comical to see. 

A third which I noticed was of a fat little baby some two years old, about to 
crawl into a kennel on its hands and knees, pausing to turn its laughing face to 
us ; while the proprietor of the kennel, a splendid dog, sat by with an unmistakable 
laugh on his face. He seemed to enter fully into the spirit of the joke. 

A beautiful fruit piece represented a glass of foaming cider, two splendid peaches, 
an apple, an English walnut, and a bunch of grapes. 

A little picture called ‘‘ Flirting,” by J. G. Brown, showed a young lady dressed in 
the present fashion, with one of those ‘‘sailor-hats ” on, standing by a fence before a 
brown stone house. She was looking a little over her shoulder ; her blue eyes fairly 
danced with mischief, and her smiling lips disclosed a set of perfect teeth, while 
holding in her pretty hand, cased in dainty ‘‘ kids,” a lace handkerchief, she seemed 
about to pass it over her lips. It was the liveliest, merriest, prettiest little picture 
I saw, and brought a smile to every face which paused to look at it. 

Many more beautiful pictures attracted me in a greater or-less degree, but the last 
ones which I saw were the grandest of all, —two great paintings by that marvellous 
genius, Doré. They were ‘‘ Jephthah’s Daughter,” and ‘‘ Dante and Virgil in the 
frozen Infernal Regions.” 

The first was very beautiful and sad. Sitting on the summit of a knoll of earth, 
in the careless posture of grief, with their forms outlined against that boldly drawn, 
glorious sunrise, was Jephthah’s doomed daughter, and seven of her companions. 
Their faces are eminently Jewish, and strikingly beautiful, though different as possi- 
ble. Every face is sad. One lies burying her beautiful head on the bosom of her 
doomed companion. Others, entwining arms, weep together ; while some sit alone 
in sad reveries, silent and despairing. The figures are all life size, the painting being 
seventeen feet by twelve. 

Dante and Virgil are the prominent figures of the second. Virgil, laurel-crowned, 
stands calmly surveying the dreadful scene. Dante, red-robed, with awed and fearful 
face, approaches cautiously. They stand on a solid expanse of ice, spectral with its 
white glistening, and horrible with the heads of the damned which break through and 
peer above. At the poet’s feet are two heads; that of an old man is gnawing the 
head of his murderer. It is horrible! But grotesque, awful as it is, admiration is 
kindled at the sight, for it suggests fhe great mind which could frame and embody 
such a scene. 

For my part it causes me to revere, not indeed the man Doré, but his mind, which 
must be a great one ! 

Etta Hardy, age 16. 

















LEONIDAS.— A DECLAMATION. 


It was on the morning of the 7th of August, four hundred and eighty years before 
Christ, that Leonidas, with three hundred of kindred spirit, performed a deed that 
shall be transmitted from father to son through the generations of men, while human 
hearts throb with the love of country and home. Four days had the haughty invader 
lingered at the mountain pass, to afford this desperate band time to reconsider their 
act and disperse. Summoned to lay down their arms, they replied, ‘Come and 
take them.” Vainly had Xerxes poured his thousands upon this devoted band, till 
the defile was choked with Persian dead. 

At length the tidings came that ten thousand men, guided by a traitor, were 
threading the goat-paths to attack their rear. With ample opportunity for retreat, 
the Spartans, dismissing their allies, remained to face the storm. 

Never has the sun looked down upon a scene more sublime! On the one side, 
in solitary grandeur, tower the massive cliffs of Gita, wreathed with the white foam 
of torrents, and shaggy with forests bathed in dew. Before them stretches the narrow 
path leading to a plain where lie the hosts of Xerxes, — two million men. And on 
the other side, the sea. 

[In those rude ages of brawl and battle his life and liberty alone were safe whose 
hand could maintain his right. So also the nation unable to defend itself found 
no allies. To be weak was to be miserable. The laws of Lycurgus aimed to produce 
the greatest physical strength, with contempt of pain and death, and to inspire an 
absorbing love of country. They decreed that all puny and imperfect children should 
be put to death, thus leaving to grow up only the strongest of the race. Among 
the Spartans all labor was performed by slaves, that the citizens might be left at 
leisure for the study and practice of arms. The fatigues of their daily life were 
greater than those of the camp, and to the Spartan alone war afforded a relaxation. 

They disdained the protection of walls for their cities, while they boasted that 
their women had never seen the smoke of an enemy’s camp. From infancy they 
were taught that glory and happiness consisted in love for their country and obedience 
to its laws. They were early accustomed to cold, hunger, and scourgings. No tender 
parent wrought with saddened brow her boy’s battle robes, or buckled on with tears 
his armor ; but the Spartan mother’s farewell to her son was, ‘‘ Bring back thy shield, 
or be borne upon it.” Trained in the contests of the gymnasium and the free life 
of the hunter and warrior, accustomed from childhood to the weight of harness grad- 
uated to their growing strength, their armor was gracefully worn, and their weapons 
were wielded with instinctive skill. 

Such was the stern brotherhood, chosen from a thousand Spartans. In them dwelt 
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a spirit which, preferring the toils of liberty to the ease of servitude, caught from 
those frowning precipices and that matchless sky a love for the soil enduring as life 
itself. ] 

As the sun arose they bathed their bodies, anointed themselves with oil, and 
arranged their hair as for a banquet. 

‘* Let us,” said Leonidas, ‘“* breakfast heartily, for we shall all sup with Pluto to- 
night. Comrades,” cried the heroic king, as the serried ranks gathered around him, 
‘those whose laws do not forbid them to retreat from the foe have left us. I wel- 
come you to death. Had not treachery done its work, three hundred Spartans had 
still held at bay two million slaves. Deem not, because we warriors in the full 
strength of manhood perish, nor hold the pass, we therefore die for naught. This 
day shall we do more for Sparta than could the longest life, consumed in war or 
councils of the State. 

** As trees that fall in lonely forests die but to live again in other trees, so shall our 
blood, which ere high noon will smoke upon these rocks and stain these fretting 
waves, beget defenders for the soil it consecrates. To-day you fight the battles of 
a thousand years, and teach this vaunting foe that bodies are not men, that freedom’s 
laws are mightier than the knotted scourge or chains by despots forged. 

** The savor of this holocaust, borne by the winds and journeying on the waves, shall 
nerve the patriot’s arm, while Pinda rears its awful front, and from its sacred caves 
the streams descend. Inspired by this your act, henceforth five hundred Spartan 
men shall count a thousand. Our countrymen shall with envy view the gaping wounds 
through which the hero’s soul fled to the silent shades, and mourn because they were 
not privileged with us to die. Our children shall tread with prouder step their native 
hills, while men exclaim each to the other, ‘ Behold the sons of sires who slumber at 
Thermopylz !’ These battered arms gathered with jealous care shall hallow every 
home ; our little ones with awful reverence will point to the shivered sword, the 
war-scarred shield, the bloody vesture, or the helmet cleft, and say, ‘ My father bore 
these arms at old Thermopyle.’ With noble ardor they will pant for the day when 
their young arms shall bear ancestral shields, the spear sustain, and like their sires 
strike home on bloody fields for liberty and law.” 

Now flute-notes and the sweet music of the Spartan lyre float upon the breath 
of morn, as they encounter the foe. Persian arrows and javelins darken the air, 
and discordant yells rise up to heaven ; but before that terrible phalanx the multi- 
tudes fall like grass before the scythe of the mower. Their spears give no second 
thrust ; their swords no second blow. Assailed by millions in front and rear, they 
are slain, not subdued. To-day they teach the age that there are nobler employ- 
ments for man than the acquisition of riches or the pursuit of pleasure. The patriot 
scholar goes from the contemplation of the relics of Roman and Grecian art to pay 
a deeper devotion at their grass-grown sepulchre ; listens to the dash of waves, break- 
ing as they broke upon the ear of Leonidas and his heroes, when on that proud morn- 
ing they marched forth to die ; reads with awe that sublime epitaph, and passes on, a 
better patriot and a better man. 

‘ Elijah Kellogg. 


Norg. — The Publishers of Our Young Folks are obliged, by their arrangements with the author 
of the foregoing declamation, positively to prohibit its republication. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES.—No. 15. 


ENIGMAS. —No. 16. My 12th is in summer, but not in June. 
y ee e 
I am composed of 14 letters. My 13th is in lengthy, but not in long. 
My 9, 6, 3, 11 is a female animal of the My whole is the name of a popular song. 
ruminating kind. 
My 7, 13, 5, 8 is often drawn, but not so No. 18. 
often delineated. I am composed of 16 letters. 
My I, 13, 10, 12, 2 is a convenient shelter | My I, 10, 13, 14 is to ascend 
in a rain-storm. My II, 2, 9, 16 are useful in winter. 
My 4, 5, 10, 14, 8 is what all are liable to | My 7, 5, 8, 4is an animal. 
become if they indulge in a bad habit. | My 12, 15, 6, 8 is a tree. tia 
My whole was a distinguished discoverer. My 3, 8, 15, 6, I are used in driving. 
Charley W. | My whole is a recent important event. 


No. 17. | CONUNDRUMS. — No. 19. 

I am composed of 13 letters. 
My Ist is in harp, but not in lute. 
My 2d is in outfit, but not in suit. 
My 34 is in meadow, but not in plain. 
wd = im gerene my meg At Why is a tooth, defective and in pain, 

y 5th is in vessel, but not in bowl. : : 
My 6th is in hollow, but not in hole. Like what they seem to think they need 
My 7th is in evil, but not in sin. in Spain? 
My 8th is in whiskey, but not in gin. Two horses racing,—one outstrips the 
My 9th is in winter, but not in snow. other, — 
My toth is in humble, but not in low. How is the hindmost one just like his 
My 11th is in song, but not in tune. brother ? Aunt Ottie. 


| Why is a housewife, careful, nimble, neat, 
| And always busy, often on her feet, 

| Like a weak, sickly, pitiable one, 

By whom no active business can be done ? 
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CHARADES. — No. 20, 


A little maiden bright and fair 
Comes hurrying home from school ; 
Her cheek is glowing with the air 
Of winter, keen and cool. 
Over the path so smooth and white 
She runs with nimble feet, 
Yet sometimes pausing in her flight, 
Lest she my fst should meet. 


Reaching her pleasant home at last, 
She enters at the door ; 

Her cloak and hood aside are cast, 
She thinks of school no more. 

And while before the fire she stands, 
Puss in her arms she takes, 

Who, by the soft caressing hands 
Well pleased, my second makes. 


Then from kind lips that never fail 
To yield to her request, 
She begs the dear old fairy tale 
By young and old loved best. 
The wonders of the magic wand 
Absorb her very soul ; 
And glittering in the prince’s hand, 
She seems to see my whole, 
R S. Palfrey. 


No. 21. 
My first, be he reputed bright or dull, 


Is like to be each person’s Great Mogul. 
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My ext we all condemn, and should es- 
chew, 

For odious "t is from every point of view. 

My “¢hird is fragile, clear, of wondrous 
use ; 

Treat it with care, it will not stand 
abuse. 

My whole is fish-derived.—1 ’ve said 
enough. 

Too soon you ‘ll guess the serviceable 


stuff. 
Aunt Ottie. 


CONCEALED WEAPONS. —No, 22. 


1, Can none be found to undertake the 
job? 

2. There is a big log under all that 
moss, 

3. About the third hour I fled from the 
field. 

4. A barber said, “This chap is to 
look better before I am through with 
him.” 

5. This wordy war will never cease. 

6. There was a break in the conversa- 
tion. 

7. Yes, sir. <A pier of stone is the best. 

8. Carrie’s pearls were found in the 
Indian Ocean. 

g. Mr. Carr owes me five dollars. 

G. P. W. 





ANSWERS. 


q- The United States of North America. 


8. Nearly every one crossing the water standsin| 4. Abel 5. 
((Nearly every 1 crossing| ble of reflection. 


fear of a rough sea. 
the water) (stands in os R) (over rough C.))} 
9. } 


UN 
RAL 
NAILL 
ELL ‘§ 
10. 1. Short. 2. Often. 





his left hand, for then only his right hand is 4/7 
Stoneman. 6. Because he is incapa- 
7. Because he is the head of all 
8. Sfocking and blacking. 
11. Ulysses S. Grant. 
12. Chrysanthemum. 
13. Hornpipe. 

** A Tale of Two Cities.” [(Eight) A (Love) 


the Russias (rushers). 


14. 
3- When he has /ost| (two cities.)] 























VERY mail brings us the most gratifying 
assurances of the interest awakened by, and 
the benefit derived from, ‘Our Young Contribu 
tors’"’ department. Its influence 1s already wide- 
ly felt, not only m converting the usually dreary 
task of ‘‘composition writing’ into a pastime, but 
in leading the young, by its pleasant examples, to 
cultivate easy and simple forms of expression. 
Here is one of many letters on this subject : — 
WOODLAND, CALIFORNIA, December 20, 1870. 

Dear “YounG Fo.xs’’: I wish to thank you 
for the aid you have given my school in “ compo- 
sition-writing.”” When I took charge of the in- 
termediate department of the public school in this 
place, some five months since, “ writing compo- 
sitions had never been included in the exercises, 
and was considered as one of the more difficult 
tasks properly belonging to the grammar school. 

I commenced by encouraging the pupils to ex- 
press iz writing their ideas on some familiar sub- 
jects just as they would express them orally ; at 
the same time reading the views of the “ Young 
Folks” to strengthen my position, I have also 
read to the school many of the productions of 
your “Young Contributors.” Now, “ writing com- 
positions” is considered by many of my pupils as 
more interesting than “ speaking pieces.” 

Yours truly, 
Mrs. M. C. Rossoro. 


NEw HAVEN, December 30, 1870. 
Dear “ Younc Foixs” :— 

I am happy to say that I can furnish answers to 
both questions asked in your January number. 

t. The 4th of March has been selected as the 
day for inaugurating the President of the United 
States ever since Washington was inaugurated, as 
that day comes on Sunday less frequently than 
any other day of the year. 

2. In some popular old play the expression, 
“ What will Mrs. Grundy say,’’ occurs. 

I am im great haste to receive the February 
number and to continue my reading of “ Jack 
Hazard.”’. 


I have a word to say about “ We Girls.” It is 


perfectly charming, but hardly conclusive enough. 
Barbara ought n’t to be the only one to be married 
off, but [ live in hopes that next year Mrs. Whit- 
ney may write a story that will satisfactorily dispose 
of Ruth and Rosamond. 








Frovn almost the beginning of last year I thought 
that the story-teller was Barbara until the last two 
numbers, when I decided that it was Ruth, but 
did n't feel proud of my penetration when the 
December number arrived and I found my first 
thought was best. 

I have been asked whether the writers for Our 
Young Contributors are paid for their articles, or 
if the practice and criticisms are considered as 
compensation enough. Are you at liberty to tell? 
Your affectionate friend, 

Ditty Drayton. 


Yes, — ‘* Our Young Contributors” are paid for 
their articles. Your answers to the two questions 
are not quite satisfactory, yet we thank you for 
them just the same. Here are better answers 


below. 
ASHLAND, OHIO, December 29, 1870. 


Dear “ Younc Foiks” : — 

I find in Wheeler’s ** Noted Names of Fiction ” 
the following explanation of the term “ Mrs, 
Grundy”: “A person frequently referred to in 
Morton’s Comedy, ‘Speed the Plow’; but not 
introduced as one of the dvamatis persona. The 
solicitude of Dame Ashley as to ‘ What will Mrs, 
Grundy say ?’ has given the latter great colebeity ; : 
the Seapany having 
currency.” 


a 
2 a P 





Your little friend, 
Nettie L. PEARRE. 


This question was also answered by Jennie 
Harvey, Calais, Me., Frank D. Phinney, Roches- 
ter, N. Y., “* Mabel,” Stella M. Richardson, Mus- 
catine, Iowa, A. C. E., and H. P. Day, Jackson- 
ville, Til. 

The “ Fourth of March” question has been 
answered in a most thorough manner by our 
correspondent, *‘ W. A. W.,”’ who tells us that, in 
making the necessary historical investigations, he 
had to look through some thirty volumes in the 
Boston Public Library. As this question has 
been often asked, and we believé never before 
correctly answered, we give his article in full, as an 
original and curious item of American History. 


THE FOURTH OF MARCH. 


The question is frequently asked, Why was the 
4th of March selected as the day for the maugura- 
tion of the President of the Umted States? Be- 
cause it never falls on Sunday, is the answer 
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sometimes given ; but the absurdity of this asser- 
tion is app on a t’s iderati 
The 4th of March falls on Sunday just as often as 
Christmas or New Year's day does, and for the 
same reason. Asa matter of fact it fell on Sunday 
in 1821, when Monroe entered upon his second 
term of office, and again in 1849, when General 
Taylor became President. In beth cases the in- 
auguration was postponed until the following day. 
The true answer to the question is to be found 
in the following facts. The present Constitution 
ot the United States, formed by a convention of 
delegates from the several States leagued together 
under the “ Articles of Confederation,” which met 
at Philadelphia in May, 1787, was finally adopted 
and signed by the members on the 17th of Septem- 
ber of the same year. It was to go into operation 
when assented to by nine of the States, and Con- 
gress — the Congress of the Confederation — was 
to make such preparatory arrangements as might 
be necessary for commencing proceedings under it. 
The ratification of the ninth State— New Hamp- 
shire — was received by Congress on Wednesday, 
the 2d of July, 1788, and on the same day a com- 
mittee was appointed “ to report an act for putting 
the Constitution into operation in pursuance of the 
resolutions of the late convention.” On the 14th 
of the same month the committee reported the 
draft of an act which provided that the electors 
of the President and Vice-President should be 
chosen in the several States on the first Wednes- 
day of the following December. On the 28th the 
act was amended so as to read ‘“‘ the first Wednes- 
day in January ”’ instead of “ the first Wednesday 
in December,” and in this form it was finally 
passed by a unanimous vote on the 13th of Sep- 
ember, Undoubtedly Wednesday, the 7th of the 
month, was selected for this purpose rather than 
Thursday, the rst, both because New Year’s day 
was observed as a holiday in many places, and 
also because the middle of the week was obviously 
the most convenient time for voters to assemble. 
The act further provided, that, on the first Wednes- 
day of February, — just one month later, — the 
electors should meet and vote for President and 
Vice-President ; and that one month after that, 
or on the first Wednesday of March, — which 
was the 4th,—the new govefnment should go 
into operation. Hence it happens that the 4th 
of March is the day on which the inauguration 
of the President regularly and customarily takes 
place. But there is no law requiring it to take 
place on that day. It is the usage of Congress 
to appoint a joint committee of the two houses 
to wait on the President elect and inform him 
that he has been chosen President for four years 
from the 4th of March following. The practice 
of the incoming President has varied. Some- 
fimes he has signified verbally to the committee 
his “ readiness” or his “ purpose” to take on 
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that day the oath prescribed by the Constitution ; 
and sometimes he has communicated to the Senate 
by letter his intention of doing so, If he chose to 
postpone the act, he could do so, And it isa note- 
worthy fact that Washington, on his first accession 
to office, was not inaugurated until the 30th of 
April, so that for nearly two months the nation 
was without any duly qualified chief magistrate, 
and the government without any organized execu- 
tive department. 


A CORRESPONDENT feels himself aggrieved be- 
cause we have printed only a part of the ** Wilham 
Henry Letters”’ in this magazine; and the rest 
are only to be found in the book which contains 
them all. When the author began to write and 
we to publish these Letters, no book was in con- 
templation ; nor was it supposed that more than 
three or four packets of them would ever see the 
light, It was soon found, however, that a new 
and delightful vein in juvenile literature had been 
struck by a writer of genius; and month after 
month the “ Letters’ continued to rejoice our 
editorial eyes, and to gladden the hearts of our 
readers, until no wonder ‘ Our Young Folks” 
came to regard * William Henry” as belonging 
exclusively to themselves ! 

These spnghtly contributions began to appear 
in October, 1867, and were concluded in Novem- 
ber, 1870, being scattered over four volumes of this 
magazine. It is an evidence of their extraordi- 
nary popularity that the public, instead of tiring 
of them in all this time, still called for more. It 
was not thought advisable, however, to run them 
through still another volume ; and we leave it to 
our most dissatisfied readers if we have not done 
pretty well by them in this particular. Far better, 
certainly, than we ever promised or expected to do. 
We gave the letters consecutively, as they were 
written, until, feeling the necessity of saying good 
by to William Henry in our last volume, we passed 
over a few in order to get at that remarkable letter 
to William Henry from his father, the plain sense 
and practical wisdom of which seemed to us to 
make a fitting conclusion to the series. 

There was already a demand for these scattered 
contributions in a collected form. We are glad — 
and we think everybody else should be glad — 
that the author was induced to make a book of 
them, including many new letters, an introduction, 
and a full-length portrait of the hero, — William 
Henry, to the life, his hands in his pockets, and 
his face covered with freckles and fuil of good- 
natured roguery. The book purports to be edited 
by a frend of the family, Mr. S. Y. Fry, whose 
interesting comments are scattered through its 
pages, and whose “introduction,” descriptive of 
William Henry’s home and of visits to his rela- 





taves, is perhaps the most captivating part of the 
volume. The account he gives of William Hen- 
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ry’s room, and of his trunk, which contained al- 
most everything but steamb and d 
and into which it was not safe to put one’s hand 
at random, for fear of fishhooks, is especially di- 
verting. Indeed, we should be glad to transfer 
the entire introduction to our pages, but forbear, 
knowing that very many of our readers will have 
the book itself, and contenting ourselves with the 
assurance that, though we have lost William 
Henry, we still have the accomplished authoress 
as a constant friend of “‘ Our Young Folks.” 





CHELSEA, MASS., November 26, 1870. 
Epitors or “Our Younc Forks” :— 

In common, I believe, with many other young 
people, I have a desire to know what manner of 
person “C. A. Stephens” is. In particular, I 
wish to ask, — what is his age, and in what State 
does he live? 


Our Letter Box. 





The stories of this young author are, there can 


be no doubt of it, truly remarkable. They contain | 


absolutely no crudities, are totally free from the 
usual juvenile tautology, harbor no exaggerations, 
are written in perfect good taste, and in a plain, 
quiet, effective style, which I had thought no 
mind save that of an experienced author could 
have devised or sustained. If “‘C. A. Stephens” 
be really a youth, his writings entitle him to the 
highest rank among juvenile authors. 

Will not the editors of *‘Our Young Folks” 
take official notice of that “‘ essentially American” 
institution already grown to respectable and re- 
spected proportions, known as Amateur or Juvenile 
Journalism? Surely “ Our Young Folks,” so well 
informed in all things, is aware of the existence of 
many able miniature journals, edited, printed, and 
conducted by youth ; and of the publication of a 
magazine, similar in style to its yellow self, called 
the “ Young Pilot,” conducted by boys of eighteen. 

The young authors of the United States are 
united in a flourishing society (the Amateur Au- 
thors and Printers’ Association), which meets at 
Buffalo in January, and of which the writer is a 
member. Give the young authors a notice, by all 
means. 

One more remark, and I am done. Did the | 
Editors never find cause to deprecate the frequent | 
and unnecessary use of the word “‘as”’ in the con- 
tributions of young people? It has been my ex- 
perience (and [ have seen a good deal of this de- 
scription of work off and on) that in the writings 
of youth especially, and in those of illiterate people 
of any age, the little insipid conjunction occurs 
almost invariably, less and kening as it is. 
Sometimes it is used most inappropriately by people 
who should know better. To cite an example: 
* Parents should see to it that their children are 
restrained from coasting in the public streets as it 
is a dangerous practice and should be stopped at 
once." How much better that passage would be 
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without the “as.” Once more: “The entertain- 
ment being given for a charitable object, it is hoped 
that there will be a full attendance as a good time 
may be expected.”” Or to show the word in its most 
common and vicious connection: “He reached 
forth his hand to seize the fragile craft, but he 
could not grasp it as it swept with the velocity of 
an arrow down the stream.” Do you catch the 
idea? I hope so. I think I shall ¢7y to be one 
of your ‘* Young Contributors.” 
Yours truly, 
W. T. Gannett. 


Yes, we “catch the idea,” and think your sug- 
gestion regarding the little word “‘as’’ a just one. 

C. A. Stephens is indeed “a youth,” and “A 
Crow Hunt,” which appeared in our August num- 
ber of last year, was his first attempt at author- 
ship. Noticing some unmistakable marks of inex- 
perience about it, we wrote to ask the author’s 
age, and, finding that he was still in his “teens,” 
though well along in them, we printed it in the 
department of our “ Young Contributors.”” So 
much we are at liberty to state ; and we trust it 
will be no betrayal of confidence to add that he 
lives in the town of Norway, Maine, in the midst 
of the wild scenes he describes. 


Tue following letter and answers were crowded 
out of the February number : — 


Dear “ Younc Forks” :— 

Your own remarks upon the answers to the 
prize questions have anticipated all criticism, but 
I should be greatly obliged for your opinion con- 
cerning two of them. 

Is No. 1 answered correctly? Heat of course 
increases, but does it create the draft in a chimney? 
If so, why should there be a draft when there is no 
fire? And why does a high chimney draw better 
than a short one ? 

Also, is not “‘ 366” a full and concise answer to 
No.4? No explanation is asked for, — why 
should it be given? 

We have been much interested in the progress 
of “‘ We Girls,” and have felt as sorry to part with 
them as, four years since, we were to part with 
“Leslie Goldthwaite,” — but perhaps we shall 
some time catch another glimpse of them, as we 
did of Leslie. Mrs. Whitney certainly excels in 


| her charming little home pictures. Where does 


she live ? 

Hoping that there may be a spare corner in the 
“Letter Box’ in which to answer my questions, 
I am, as ever, 

Your sincere admirer, 
“Betsy LAavENDER.” 

Answers. Though there be no fire in the chim- 
ney, the air will rise in it when warmer than the 
air out of doors; so it is, after all, the “ expan- 
sive force of heat” that causes the draft. We re- 
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member that ‘‘ Lawrence” once explained in these 
pages why a tall chimney draws better than a short 
one: “ The hot air keeps drawing until it gets out 
and is free ; — it is like a string of horses attached 
to anything: the longer the string, the more they 
will pull.” See “ Lawrence’s Adventures,” p. 38. 
366” was a sufficient answer to No. 4; yet 
the explanation was not-considered objectionable. 
Mrs. Whitney lives in Milton, Mass. 


Tue author of “ Dat ar Bill,” to whom we sent 
the illustration which accompanies her sketch in 
this number, writes from Washington, D. C. :— 

“It may interest you to know that ‘ Fliberti- 
gibbet’ is a real character. .... The picture is 
so nearly an exact likeness, that it would seem as 
if the artist must have met with him and made the 
sketch from life.’’ 

We learn through a friend of the artist that he 
did make the sketch from life: 4e saw Fliberti- 
gibbet in New York, — or are there two Fliberti- 
gibbets? 


BLOOMINGTON, ILL., January 1, 1871. 
Dear “ Younc Forks” : — 

I write to you to wish you A Happy New Year, 
and to thank you for giving ‘‘ Young America ” 
such a beautiful magazine. 

I never read a story that I liked better, or read 
with more interest, than “ We Girls.” Is the 
last of ita promise for more by and by? If so, we 
shall be so eager for it we can scarcely wait till 
* the world goes round the sun a time or two.” 

Iam much pleased with Our Young Contribu- 
tors’ department ; its sketches are the /reshest in 
the whole magazine. I particularly like Pearl 
Eytinge’s contributions. By the way, could n’t 
you tell us how the name “Eytinge” is pro- 
nounced? We have been disputing about it, and 
would like to know which way is right. 

Sincerely yours, 
MAL Ly. 

Eytinge is pronounced Etling. “Barbara” 
has not confided to us her plans, but perhaps she 
or another will tell us more of “‘ We Girls” when 
there is more to tell. 


Marietta, a new subscriber, asks the following 
questions : — 

1. Which were invented first, pianos or organs? 

2. How old was Charles Dickens at the time of 
his death? 

3- When was Robert Browning born? 

4. What was Mrs. Hemans’s maiden name? 

Answers. 1. Organs, 2. s8years. 3. In 1812, 
4 Felicia Dorothea Browne. 

Thanks, Marietta, for your kind letter. We 
always like to receive answers to the “ Evening 
Lamp ’”’ puzzles, for then we know if they interest 
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those for whom they are intended, and whether 
they are hard or easy to guess. But our magazine 
goes to press so early, on account of the large 
edition we print, that the answers to one month's 
puzzles usually come in just after our next number 
has been sent to the printers, and consequently 
too late for us to acknowledge such favors in the 
Letter Box. Will you, and all our friends who 
mean to send answers, send them as early as pos- 
sible hereafter, so that we may give the proper 
credit for them? 


£. F. U., Worcester, Mass. — Your pleasant 
letter somehow got mislaid, or we should have 
acknowledged it before now. Thanks for the 
rebuses, which will appear. We have not yet 
decided when to offer our next prizes for the 
“Evening Lamp” department. The editors must 
have the real names of contributors and of com- 
petitors for the prizes, although fictitious signa- 
tures are allowed. 


Carrie S. Gold, West Cornwall, Conn., asks 
the Letter Box: ‘‘ Will you please tell me ‘ the 
Seven Wonders of the World’? I have not been 
able to find more than six that I am sure about.” 


Who will tell her? 


Tuis letter comes to us from Fairfax County, 
Va.:— 

“We have taken ‘Our Young Folks’ into our 
home and hearts, as a dear friend ; bright, eager 
eyes watch and wait for its coming. 

“I think that hearing from some of its distant 
readers, as ‘Coraline’ suggests, would be a rare 
combination of instruction and amusement. .. . . 

“Traces of the war remain here on all sides. 
Lately we were spending a day in the woods, 
feasting on the glories of ‘Old October,’ and things 
more substantial. Below us was spread out a 
broad, rolling valley, flecked with sunlight and 
shadows, — groves in burnished splendor, and 
winding ‘runs’ and ‘branches.’ Beyond, the Bull 
Run Mountains rose darkly We came to 
an open space, — in its centre a grave. Mosses 
and wild vines covered the mound. A pine-tree 
and a cedar guarded it head and foot. A rude 
wooden head-board had carved on it: — 

‘WILLIAM HENNESY, 
Co. B, ad Reg. S. C. V. 
Died Feb. 11th, 1862. 
Aged 26." 

“* We gathered around it, sadly wondering, — had 
he a mother, or one dearer still? how he died? 
and do his friends know where he lies sleeping? 
— not thinking now whether he had been friend or 
enemy. Yet this young soldier had evidently been 
laid to rest by kindly hands, while many a poor 
fellow has crawled off, wounded and sick, into 
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some thicket, and died alone. Then ‘missing’ 
written against the name of somebody’s dear one, 
in the paper. Perhaps, years after, a skull, a few 
bones, the remains of a musket, and a shred of 
blue cloth, are found by a chance passer, the only 
tokens of his terrible fate. This really happened 
two miles from where I write. Before leaving, 
one of the party sketched the spot, and others col- 
lected the lovely ferns growing near. 
“Sans Souci.” 


Winter is swiftly passing, and the robins will 
soon be here again. When they come, and you 
hear the first sweet note ushering in the happy 
days of spring, repeat to yourself the following 
graceful lines by a favorite contributor, and wish 
your wish. 

“HEAR IT AND WISH.” 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS. 
The herald note of summer days, 
How full and clear it rings ! 
Hark ! when you hear it you must wish — 
The year’s first robin sings! 


What shall I wish? Put by the thought 
That looks to self alone ; 

But wishing for another’s good 
Is praying for one’s own. 


Hitty Mactinn’s “ Word about the ‘Word 
Square’” has called out several criticisms and 
answers. “Willy Wisp” thinks the writer ought 
to have told “ Our Young Folks” what a ‘‘ word 
square ” was, instead of taking it for granted that 
they knew already. We think, judging from the 
letters we receive, that few besides “ Willy Wisp” 
himself could have stood much in need of en- 
lightenment on that point. One correspondent — 
“ Hoky Poky,” Buffalo, N. Y. — sends us no less 
than eleven word squares made up on the frame- 
work of the two words suggested by Hitty Maginn ! 
Yet neither he nor anybody else has quite got Hitty 
Maginn’s word, — although two or three have 
come very near it. This we print the first in the 
list below. Following it, in the order in which 
they are named, are words sent in by Edward 
Pennock, Phila., John S. Bliss, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
A. Langdon Root, Geneva, N. Y., “‘ Hoky Poky,” 
and W. F. M., Kennebunkport, Me. (Others 
have come in, too late for notice this month.) 


TOTAL TOTAL 
OCHRE 
THERE 
ARRAS 
LEESE 


TOTAL 
OCHRE 
THEME 
ARMOR 
LEERS 


PrpHOHe rey 
BRAC Hawt 
BPE ewe 
COmeRyr Hm 
YORAM one 





With the answers to Hitty Maginn’s article we 
have received three or four six-word squares, called 
out by his statement of the difficulties in the way 
of their construction. One of the best of these 
is by A. Langdon Root, Geneva, N. Y., the first 
two words of which we give in this number, 


‘promising the whole next month. Meanwhile, 


who can fill up the square? Here are the words: 
SCIONS, CATNIP. 


Our Young Contributors. —The following pieces 
have been accepted: ‘‘ Crossing the Atlantic,” 
“How the Toast was burnt,” “‘ Something about my 
Grandmother,” “ An Iceberg at Sea,” “‘ Chased,” 
“Trapping Woodchucks,”’ “‘ My Summer at Lake 
Champlain,” “‘ Grandpa’s Story,” and “ The Story 
of aCross.”” Poetry: *‘ Only a Soldier,” ‘‘ Puss,” 
“A Picture,” “ Queen Bess’s Wish.”’ 

A.M. B. and £. B.— We have not hitherto 
placed any limit to the age of “‘ Young Contribu- 
tors.” The new department is designed for boys 
and girls of any age. 

Mary. Your poetry will hardly do for “ Our 
Young Contributors”; but the little story of 
“Our Thanksgiving” is interesting, and we shall 
try to make room for it. You must send us your 
full name and address, however. 

Kitten White. —“‘ Florrie’s Runaway Visit,” 
though nicely written, is too long for the rather 
slender thread of interest running through it; and 
the poem is spoiled by some faulty lines. 

“Frost.” “ School-Girls” is a lively and nat- 
ural little piece, but the versification is hardly up 
to the standard of ‘“‘Our Young Contributors.” 
It would be hard to say what its special faults 
are. 

Emma S., Denver, Colorado. — Your letter is 
long, but so interesting that we shall print nearly 
all of it. ‘Phanks for the pictures. 


Student. — If Webster’s Unabridged Diction- 
ary is not absolutely perfect, it is remarkably good, 
and ought to be in every library. It has the in- 
dorsement of such scholars as ex-President Walker 
of Harvard, President Woolsey of Yale, Prescott 
the Historian, Hon. George P. Marsh the phi- 
lologist, George Bancroft, Horace Mann, Whit- 
tier, and others of equal eminence in the world 
of letiers. 

SALEM, January 20, 1871. 
Eprtors or “Our Younc Forks”: — 

I have taken “Our Young Folks” from its first 
appearance, and my interest in it deepens every 
year. In my opinion no magazine can compare 
with it, and now that the new department — “ Our 
Young Contributors ” — has been added, it seems 
complete. I believe that I enjoy “Our Letter 
Box” as much as, if not more than, any other 
part, and have taken great interest in this matter 
of “ unknown correspondents.” 
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I think that the story entitled “ Catching the 
Prairie Nymph,”’ by Miss Theodora R., is, to use 
a school-girl’s expression, ‘‘ perfectly splendid ”’ ; 
and I wish you would ask her, through the “ Letter 
Box,” if she would like to correspond with me. 
My address is No. 10 Linden St., Salem, Mass. 
And please give my name Nannie, which is what 
some of my friends call me. Age sixteen. If the 
“*Nymph” will answer my request I shall be 
delighted to give her my full name. 

Respectfully, 


Here isa nice little letter written by a lad ten 
years old, from Nagasaki, Japan : — 

“My pear AuntTIE, — Day before yesterday, 
which was Sunday, K——, the man who supplies 
our steamers with coal, sént up his servant to ask 
me to go to a very high mountain, — in fact, the 
highest one in the place. Sunday is the Japs’ 
holiday, — and we went up to fly kites and eat 
Jap chow-chow. First we went to K——’s house 
and got kites and two balls of string. The Jap 
kites are not like ours one bit; they are square, 
and very hard to get up. K——, two servants, 
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there and cook for Mrs. Lyons. The next morn- 
ing I went down and found him wringing his 
hands, and saying that all his money and all his 
clothes were burnt up. I walked up to him and 
asked him if his sick mother was better, and told 
him it served him right, for telling such a lie, 
“Give my love to everybody. 
“Your affectionate nephew, 
““RoBertT TitpEN GisBBons.” 


Tue earliest answers to our February puzzles 
were sent in by Etta M., Manchester, N. H., 
Edward Pennock, Phila., and “ Nedloh,” Turin, 
N. Y., who answers all but No. 8, and adds: “In 
respect to ‘Marion’s’ question in the February 
number, I would say that it would be south every 
way ; there could be no such direction as eas?.” 

“ Nedloh” also asks who was the author of the 
quotation, “‘ The trail of the serpent is over them 
all,” and where it is to be found. 

Who will tell him? 


Mutual Emprovement Corner. 
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and myself started, for the top of the 
It was a hard job I can tell you, and I had to 
stop twice at booths where some little girls were 
giving water out of a brass kettle to people who 
passed. (O, at first we went into a small joss- 
temple, and stayed about three minutes, saying 
prayers.) 

“ As soon as we got to the mountain, what do 
you think I saw? Why, nothing but kites and 
men and boys. There were about 200 kites, and 
300 men and boys, not counting the men and la- 
dies that were in the tents eating. Our servants 
began cutting away the bushes; after they had 
done so, they spread blankets down, and then set 
out the chow-chow (which is fish done in various 
ways), rice, pickles, and everything under the sun. 
The men drank about 25 glasses apiece of Saki, — 
a very strong drink like brandy, made out of rice, 
—and every one got a red nose in a little while, 
but the Japs thought it was very jolly. I guess 
the Japs would die if they had no rice. But I 
have ho more to say about this, so I will tell you 
about our cook. 

* About one month ago he came to mamma and 
said that 4is mamma was very sick. (The Japs 
have about twelve mothers die in one year.) 
When we first got our cook he did not know a 
thing, but mamma taught him how to make a good 
soup, roast a leg of mutton, make gravy and all 
sorts of things. Mamma said that he might go for 
twenty days, and he said he would come back ; 
but twenty days came round, and no cook. One 
night Matgo, our boy, came running in to the | 
door of mamma’s room, saying there was a big fire. 


Papa went out and found Mrs. Lyons’s house in | 


flames. It seems that our cook had gone to live 


d in geology, mineralogy, etc. 

Dilly Drayton, Box 1772, New Haven, Conn. 

Mabel Colby, Orange, New Jersey (a ‘ Young Contribu- 
tor”; wishes correspondents between 14 and 17, living 
anywhere but in the Middle States;—reader of Mrs. 
Whitney's stories ; — must give their real names). 

** Pertinacity, 178 New No. Division Ave., Williams- 
burg, N. Y. 

Charlie D. Hamilton, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

S. M. R., Box 79, Muscatine, Iowa (‘‘a little girl ten 
years old"). 

F. Miller, Box 554, Columbus, Ohio. 

Nellie O'Connor, Whitewater, Wis. 

Marion, O'Fallon, St. Clair Co., LIL (wishes correspond- 
ent not under 18). 

Fritz, Cincinnati, O. 

C. P., Syracuse, N. Y. (correspondent must not be 
younger than 13). 

Wilfrede Barry, Box 122, Hyannis, Mass. 

W. M. Pinckney, Post Office, N. Y. 

Willett F. Hyatt, Hudson River Inst., Claverack, N. Y. 

R. D. K. H., Lostine, Cherokee Co., Kansas (boy living 
on the Kansas frontier). 

Amy Forrester, Box 22, Hagerstown, Md. 

Carrie B. Holmes, Worcester, Mass. 

M. E. N., 3 St. Peter's St., Salem, Mass. 

Katie P. Warren and Nina F. Phillips, Cambridge- 
port, Mass. (wish correspondents not under 16). 

W. M. C., Box 608, Trenton, N. J. 

Caddie Carleton, Nashua, N. H. 

£. D. Y., Cazenovia, N. Y. (desires correspondent cs- 
pecially in phonography). 

“ Antoine,” Box 231, Cazenovia, N. 
man and IL cor i 

Florie, Box 157, Astoria, L. ‘L 

“ Sans Souci,” Clifton, Fairfax Co., Va. 


. Y. (French or Ger- 
¢ desired). 








Lamplighter, P. O. Box No. 65, Folsom, Cal. 

F. R. C,, Box 907, Freeport, Ill. (correspondent must 
| be a reader of really good books). 
| S.F., Box 38, West Haven, Ct. 

Ego (sister of the above, same address; would like a 
girl correspondent of 16 or 17). 
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